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It was a mistake dear friends, we protest it was, for we had not the ren 
hive. 
haye to be overhauled every spring and fall, nor require an ungainly by 
aS chaff or sawdust; and furthermore, tt would not have to be luewed in-do 

ments of unrertain winters. As the hive erew day by day, all out of chea 
gloomy as insurmountable difficulties seemed to appear, and then ] 
er thought of its being pretty. no, not even when we found we eoul d hi 
moving the upper story, and hang the same frames above, without havi 
When we sueceeded in making a ticht eover out of the very ea ‘ 
possibility of a permanently located hive, ton! mich t 
up.into inch pieces, made the brackets under ti i, % 
nisied the puytern for the sero}! 
the hive with se ows, So you se eck 
and seroll wor’ ; and our bows ill 
$5 00, or for 45.00 without the ornanien 


s orn . 1s 


(20; 


On the contrary we were hard at work trying to make something ¢ n: 


ay, 
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Grapevines for hee- hives..... ES i Oe 292 
Oae colony producing 13—and 150 lbs. or honey in 
' ONE SCASON ... cece sececeeeeeeeceeens eee 
; Queens caught vy ee RA PE AIEEE Se 
Feeder......... ideadenete aedensetass ¥os 




















































































Italians and red clover. 
Be sure and extract from all ‘uniilied sect ons...302—3¢4 
Js it foul brood ?............ : 
Horne s eating larve.. 
Buckwheat chaff for wintering 





ER ssc enti vetanhatee sno speane dabesteessnagesyecee +oneev 
50,09 lbs. of. honey, ‘and 1,400 colonies from 46, in 
CWO BEASODG..........00ceee0eseesseree ser seneneren ree cetees cenceeres 305 | 


Sour honey, how to “fix” it .. 
Queenless colonies in the fail 
About agents....... 
Pollen. composition of it. 
Shall we all peddite out our “honey : 
Fdn. §cetls to the inch.. 

Stealing bees, and the house apiary... 
11 from one (and lots ot honey) in ove “seuson.. 

Drones congregating in a ane eke eo” 
Hetherington’s section box.. 

















Brown segar for bee-candy.., 3 | 
Detecting tallo ¥ in bees wax.. 3 
White wax harder than vellow.. 318 
Bee fever, what 6 do FOF bt ......00. coo. -ccosesessceees seo snenes 3 
The “Lawn hive” 288 


Jos Hits method ot ‘wintering ‘on Summer Stands 314 
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IMPLE " EVES FOR BEE CULTURE 
PHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Por dese iptions of the various articles, see our ninth 
editim circular found in Feb. No., or mailed on ap- 
plies ion. 

This price list to be taken in place of those of former 


ata 
Mailable articles are desiznated in the left hand col- 
unin ef figure: ; the figures giving the amount of postage | 
required | 
Bees, full colony amply provided for winter, in 
our new two story, chaff hive (described Nov. and 


De +.No's .. °76), tested queen from imported mother. 

safe arrival guaranteed.........ccccccccccecs seaeeel $15 0) 
The sume in old style L. hive with portico, ete...... 12 00 
Th same with hybrid queen...............00+ «10,00 | 
The sume not provisioned for winter........... 7,00 


We think we can prepare bees for shipoing safely any 
month in the year; when we fail in so dving,we will give 
due notice. 


| Binder, E notson’s, for GLEANINGS..........! 50, 60, 75 
4! Boxes, seciion with comb guides............5.0..06- 02 

Bilinces, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs)...... 8,00 
10) Blocks, iron, for fry am DAs oie ck nesccs enue 15 


m0; waxed and painted... .$4,00 


Pc . cxmple te; cireulir with ents free 


Barrels for honey, & 
Buzz-siw, foot- power 


| 

; on snplication. Two saws and two gauges included. $35 60 | 
0 | & izes ows. extra, 6 in. 1,50; 7 in. 1.75; 8 inch.. 2 00 

j Bazz saw mandrel and boxes complete for 6 ine h | 

| siws 85.00; The same for 7 and 8 inch saws 8 00) 

: ; Comh Poundation Machines e moplete. . --125 60 | 
; ( indy for bees, Can be fed at any season, per Ib. 17 





4 | Cornevs, met tal. per hundred... 2.06 ssccecces... 1 00 
a ROW DUM n6.0.00000000000000.5.8 coe 125 
20 = Py bottom, per hundred.. —_ 75 


On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent. wi'l be made, 
and on 10,000 25 per cent. The latter will be given to 


| those who advertise metal cornered frames. 


Chaff cushions for wintering, ant for covering honey 
boxes in summer These are made 16x20x6, but can easily 

















Tees, use sug ir sy rup, but not molasses i t 
a J pressed into a much smaller cap or upper story. The 
Ger neckine.” enh oe She! ie hE ye gh is clean, soft and free from -_. 
F Lsanh tenses 34555 6056 | Each... al 
ee an gp mg toed look wath a aie % 9 | The same all re wy for the chaff Kone ce 
) aaeeey a ee Pe he ee As we pureh se our cloth at wholesale, this fs perhaps 
j Nataral swarming..........cececesceeeeesceeeceeee acilien esas eye 
es Meal feeding perhips, not essential..........-- x is cheap as you can make them. 
Kv f oe “ rn IS | . | Combs, empty worker in metal cornered L. frames. 50 
Sa ae eieeee as eek con: cig eins 2 4; | 10 | Clasps for transferring, packae of 1 ceca, - 
Golden io honey ea Pld : 4 He urds, queen registering, per doz ‘ ‘ = 
Wactpheses sn cocaspcescbesceessee - Se eee mnie, Srenne 
Flaney plants..........--ceeeeececscceeeserceee Sswe chee z - A ws 
A Gea Pore rae = ae r strainers, per yard.. = 10 
ee mag taal Resguer aren Re ens ea 306 | Duck, for feeding ant covering the fr ames—bees . 
Starters of netural com) for section boxes......... 296 | E = ~mied bite it— yer yd. apt inches age Se ” A 
Moving bees short distances........+--+++++++++: ++ 296 | aia oes be 
j Honey plants, something about the numuer of.313,297 e 4 e an gearing gre es . ~ 
BLANEY MAW... .-ccccscccccccccccvccscescesscccccceves 1997 ‘iF cos ovens emg. sean 3 50 
rames With Metat Corners ° 06 
Preecorrien..-- se be RRR 7 | Feeders. 1 q't, tin, can be used without open- 
aeeece ten @.. i ~ 9 R rot. .-. I TE ee 299 | ing the hive, in warm weather—neat and , 
ac ae 5 a es 300 | simple . ys 0 
Moths ir Sag heatee pot ii ro i | The same, 2 qts, 10 be used in upper story. 50 
Report from J. 8S. Hill ; gn9 | = Sample Rabbet and Clasps........ 10 
c hate packing for ‘ndqore wintering. 301 | 10 | * Closed end Quinby, nailed 05 
How to get beautiful yellow wax... aot | 0! GLEANINGS, beck V olumes, each 2 
Does it pay to advertise thiags........ BOL | 40 Sititen i t : co a ye + 
Leave an air space above the SE RAE 301 | 20 | Gaten a pays On % oA 
Frames but 6 inches deep.............0..... eee BOR | @, SEURETs “3 , ‘ 
Starters of natural comb... seveceneeseeneneessassesnen sores BOS | THE SIMPLICITY HIVE 
Adam Grim . | One story Langs*h without frames or bottom $1 00 
| 


The same with bottom, 10 frames, division board 
and qnilt, erated so az to be sent safely by freight or 
express $2 25. 

If you decide to use the extractor you want 
an extra body and 1y trames--51.25—making complete 
two story bive--$3/0 —or, you can have 60 section box- 
es (two tiers of 30 each) in place of the iO frames, at 
the sane price. 

CHAFF HIVE FOR OUT DOOR WINTERING, 10 
frames below, and l4 frames or 80 section 
boxes above, well painted land finished com- 
plete $5 

These hives, if supplied with stores, will, we hope, 

need nv attention whatever, from the time honey 


| ceases until it comes again the next season. 


One story Quinby hive, 8 nailed trames, 
division board and quilt, ao except 





surplus receptacles...... astagee dene 00 
The same with 16 frames 3-00 
Or vou can have instead of the frames above, any ot 


the arrangements for surplus, mentioned for the Lang- 

stroth hive. 

25 | Honey, Clover per Ib. 16c., Basswood, lic. By the 

barrel 2c. less and waxed and painted barrel included. 
Honey in section frames or fancy glass boxes, 25c. 





gross. 
Ws DONO EOIN osc sec saeessbdeces o5e Vens susie 1 00 
. | Labels, tf MEE sivibdseseebees ake gerne 3 25 
L ithograph of ’ Apiary 25 
| Lamp. Narserv........ .. 5 00 
| La: vae, for queen rearing, from June to Sept. 25 
15 | Microscope, Compound .........-.eeccccessees 3 00 
0| Piepared objects for above, such as bees’ wing. 
ae OVO, TODE, ObC., CRG. 5.2 .500ccccsceccescsee 
fedley of Bee- Keepers’ Photo’s, (150 Photo’ ‘s) 10 
0 Magoilying RIOOR, POON sc cc cccssccccsa a 60 
0 | “ Double lens.......ccccecee 100 
| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cushions 
| OT FONG .cccccgcaveccacsesecctcceavececes 10 
arafine, for waxing barrels, per pound.. 20 
0 | Photo. of House Apiary......... See seeceesecs 25 
et SEER. bi ance Rabin sa pasar add 6405 ene scsee0d0aee 25 
2 | Rabbets, Metal per LOREEN 02 
3 Sheets of duck to keep the bees from rs 
| or eating the ¢ ushions eons 10 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings ...... 40 
15 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib. 35 
20 * Summer Rape. Sow in June and July. 15 
0 * Chinese Mustard, per oz. 25 
le Quinby Smoker 150 
2| Tacks, Galvanized ~ 10 
3) Thermometers ig 4) 
1} Universal Section Boxes in the flat,each .. ol 
0 Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk).. 7b 
0| The same, all of tarletan (almost as good)... 50 
5 Wire C loth, for Extractors, per foot ee 15 
$s Queen Cages eo 15 


All goods delivered on board the cars at prices named, 
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iS 
Number 
> = of Sub- 
‘TABLE OF PREMIUMS, es swribers 
2: _ required 
£5,at or 
Names of Premium Articles. Az ' es 
T5e. | 1 
-tvy Of them sent post-paid en vecipt ef price. ass 
1—Litkograph of Apiary, Implements, ete. 25. 5 | 2 
—Photograph of House Apiary...........2 5 2 
i “@hat Present,” Noviceand Blue Eyss 2, 9 2 
— Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, : 
will hold -4 Volumes... ec. KG 3 
ti a better quality... .....0-0++- oo, /. 3 
+ Pocket Magnifying Glass... ..~++++++++- 60 7 3 
s Sirst or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 8 
Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GEEANINGS.. ......-0..-----.45, 8 t 
\0- Doxble Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00, 9 4 
\1 Photo Medley, Bee-Kee pers of Americal, 9 & 
\2—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..150 10 


1:3 Centennial Cabinet Clock; «a pretty and 
ucenreate time piece, that will run ecen 


when carried abou, for only ....-..-82 W ts 7 
'4—d veal Compound Mecroscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 

8 


ments tne Mahogany Bow... ...e.0002-3,15 20 





ITALIAN BEES. 
imported and home bred queens ; full colonies and 
nue eus colonies; bee keeper’s supplies of all kinds, 


(jueens bred early in the season. Send for catalogue. | 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Ga. 


it 


Any one interesed in neat and profitable packages 
for surplus honey may do well to examine these 
»oxes. Circulars tree. OC. R. ISHAM, : 
12-1 Peoria, Wyoming Co. N. Y. 


~ (MPORTED BEES FROM ITALY, 


ilaving succeeded better than ever in our importa- 
tions, we will be enabled to sell our 


COLONIES and QUEENS 


at greatly reduced prices. 





iit! 


Doolittle’s Advertisement. 
Ilaving had many calls for wares used in cur api- 
ry. we bave concluded to sell for samples, as below 3 
hat our bee-keeping friends, if they desire, may have 
4 pattern to work by in making them. 
Doolittle’s improved Gallup hive with 3C Loxes 


und cases and wintering arrangement all 

COMNPICEC so 6.5010 060.0 0 60.0095:0 006 4 c0escccies cre ssens £6 25 
stundard Gallup hive with 21 boxes and cases 

RIL COMBMPIESTO.. vccccscescccccscasscccescsces coor 2 


‘The above are well painted, with tin roof. 
~umple set of cases with 21 boxes that will fit 
any frame hive at top 14x20 (outside measulc) 


OY lATWOT.~ 2 2000 ccccceecccccccccs weeesecoceccvoes 200 
“AMPlO. CHOC WILD DOKEGe 0c oci veces saceccocccrs. 10 
sumptke case with 2 boxes (by mail i6c¢ extra).... 35 
sumple box ready to nail (by mail 3 cts. extra... (3 
Boxes by the 100 ready tO. U8... .cccccosssccccees 2 
isoxes by the 100 ready to nail...............-... 1 7& 
lin tacks for fastening glass in honey boxes, 

sample by mail 6 cts, ; per 1000, 40 cts. ; per SUM, 

ets.3 (by mail S cts. extra per 1010), 

Islock to nail boxes on (by mail 35¢ extra)....... 0 4 50 
ls'ock to tin boxes on (by mail 25¢ extra)........ 50 
Address, G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

12-4 Borodino, Oncendaga Co., N. Y. 


iivery Hee-keeper should subscribe for it. 


The American Bee Journal 


is the best scientific and practical Journal of APICUL- 
DURE in the workd. The most successful and expericneed 
A}duriats in Europe, as well as America, contribute to its 
In fact, it is the oldest and largest BEE Paper in 
the English language. $2. Per Annum. Send a Stamp 
for» Sample Copy. Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
tf 184 Clark st... Chicago, 1], 


os, 


Next epring: 
CH. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, fl. | 


” | each No. in the 


| 


— Comb Foundations ! 


‘PURE BEES WAX. 


} 
: 
Cut to any size desired. 


| PACKED IN NEAT WOODEN BOXES--PAPER BE- 

H TWEEN EVERY TWO SHEETS. AT $1.00 PER 

| POUND FOR THE WHITE, OR 75 CENTS 

} PER POUND FOR THE YELLOW. 

| {F WANTED BY MAIL, ADD 25 CENTS PER POUND) FOR 
PACKING BOXES AND POSTAGE. 


lé taken in our regular packing boxes, sheets {2x18 
| inches, 10 per cent. off from above prices on 16 pounds or 
over. 

Wax will be werked up to order, and cut into sheets of 
any size desired, for 4@ cents per pound. 

We will pay 25-cents per pound cash for dright yellow 
tax, or sell it for 34. 

One pound ef wax makes from 4 to $ square feet of sur 
face. The thinnest will be used by the bees, but 4s not 
| made into-comb as quickly as the heavier, which has 2 
| greater depth of cell. 

Sheets juSt ris ht for L. frames, both white and yellow. 





- | kept constantly in stock ready for shipment; atso square 


sheets for section boxes. About 6 of the former or 20 of 
the latter (enough for 1 Universal case) weigh 1 pound. 
At above prices we can juy no freight or express Charges 
| either way. 
The only wholesale rates we can give is 40 per cent. of 
De 


- 


| from above rates on orcers for 5@ pounds or over, or 
per cent, on 100 pounds or over. A. 1. ROOT. 
Medina, Ohio. 


| Averill Chemical Paint. 


| THE ONLY RELIABLE. 
| THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, 
| THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
| THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales. 
Is sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 te 
10 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 
Tint desired. 
Address, for sample cam] of colors and price list, 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
Office and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 6-6-°79 





You cannot look ever the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
| or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
| are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not said 

“Dear me what a bother—I mast have last 
| month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
t were months ago. 

Binders tor GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75e, ac- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($2.00)........ 
** The Bee Keeper’s Magazine (1.50) ....... 
The Bee World 2.00 J 
* All three, The Bee Journals of America....5. 





“ British Bee Journal (€2,00)........sc0.ce00 003.8 
* American Agriculturist ($1.60 
* Prairie Farmer ($2.15) 


Rural New Yorker 

Scientific American ' 

Fiuit Recorder and Cottage Gardener ($1.40) 1.75 
[Adove rates include all Pestage.) 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, ov reeespt of priee.} 
Allen’s (L, FP.) Amervean Cattle...-.. 02... 22. ee eee $2 50 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture............-..-+- 1 50 
Allen's (R. L.) Ameriean Farm Book 1 50 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book 2 
Mien’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.....-- 
American Bird Faneier.. os 
American Gentleman’s Stable Guide. 
American Roe Culturist......-....--.-.-+ oueseetie 
American Weeds and Useful Plants sedan Pe nis Site 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses.....-.. 
Art of Saw Filme. (Holly) 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the U nited a 
Barry’s Fruit Garden.......-... - 
Bell’s Carpentry Made Easy 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier......- 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting 
Bommer's Method of Making Manures..... 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy...-....-- 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.......-.----- 
Breech- Loader... 
Srill’s Farm-Gardening and ‘Beed- Growing......... 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory.........-.--..---- 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener.--...........-..- 
Burns’s Architectural Drawing Book 
Burns’s Illustrated Drawing Book... 
Burns’s Ornamental Drawing Book 
Burr's Vegetables of America.... 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis.... 
Canary Birds. Paper, 50 cts. Cloth 
Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide 
“horlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.. 
Cider-Maker’s Manual.............++- +++ 
leveland’s Landscape Are hitecture... 
Cobbett’s American Gardener 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.......... 
Vole’s Veterinarian............ EA 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental ‘Alphabets 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Animals..... 
Crack Shot. (Barber) 
Croff’s Progressive American ‘Architecture. 
Cummings’ Architectural Details. ............- a 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor, 12 me... 
Dadda’s American Cattle Doctor, 12 mo 
Dadd’s Amerncan Cattle Doctor, Octave, cloth, 
BERD BOREIE 0 <onnncoceve cocceseoncnsceeessqne sosnscbensoecencvescenes 
Dada’s American 0 wars Horse Book, Octavo, 
GROG, GE WAOK « 0. cccccesccccccsse ce cence 1 ok. SA aR Ey 
Dana’s Muck Manual..........ss000 —_ 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and "Plants, 2 V ‘ol’s.. 
Dead Shot ; or Sportman’s Complete Guide... tte 
De Voe’s Market Assistant..........-..:00-. 
Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson on the Dog 
Downing’s Landscay me APnERS: 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. ......... 
Eastwood on Cranberry. - 
Eggleston's Circuit Rider........... 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School- Master. 
Eggleston’s End of the World.......-....... re Saye 
Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 
Eggleston’s (Geo. Cary) A Man of Honor 
Elliott’s Lawn and 8 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide 
Emerson’s Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclopedia. . 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture 
Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia 
Farmers’ Barn Book......- 
Field’s (Thomas W. ) Pear Culture 
Flax Culture.......... Lgl cE Ea bes se wddncee ceeds 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses... 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 
Frank Forrester’s American Game in its Se: ason. 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing. Svo, 100 eng’s 
Frank Forrester’s Manual for Youug Sportsmen. SvO 
Frank Forrester’s Horse of America. 8vo, 2 vols.. 
French's Farm Drainage 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist...-..-------+---++-++ 
Fuller’s Grape Cnlturist..........---+0--eee-ee cree 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist 
Fulton’s Peach Culture 
Gardner’s How to Paint 


35 

1 3 
300 
70 
55 
70 
50 


— 


Gregory on ¢ adios. siace wioniebts baa Bacio an 4 eae paper. 
Gregory On Onions... ......0.scccesscccccseee paper. 
ET OID PIRINNR 6 0.0 605660 000e cscs vceeces paper. . 
EE I go wivn bo ccedeinss<cckeb od cess 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation...Plain 84; 
err ete ne eee ee 


50 } 
1 50) 


5 | A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by John Hunter. 


[ Harris on the Pig. 

Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure 

Henderson’s Gardening for Profit 

Henderson’s Practica) Florieulture 

Hemsley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs, monica bases 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeeping...........+.+. 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun..-..-paper, “Boe. ces bal -elotla. . 
Hooper’s Book of Evergreens....--..--- 

Hop Culture...-.. mapenad 

Hunter and Trapper..-------++s++0-+% 

John Andross. (Rebecea Hardin Davis .-............. 
Jobnson’ s How Crops Feed 


>To 
Johnson’s Peat and Its Uses------------- te ereeeteee 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry-.-... 2... -s...ss0 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. eee 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses-...-..-. 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture... cccocccscccccecsces 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot..-.. emereoescegce wereese 
Mohr on tho Grape V in . 
My Vineyard at 
Nichols’s Chenristry of th Farm and Sea.. 
Norton’s Scientifie Agcricultwie..--. 


Our Farm of Four Aeres-....papr, 2 . 
Our Digestion. By Dio Lewis............-..- camden 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture..-.-.---.---+ - 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B. P: arsons..--: ie 
Pedder’s Land Measurer... .. +... 
Percheron Horse... 
Play and Profit in my Garden. Rev. E. 
Quiney (Hon. Josiah) on cee Cattle... 
Quimn’s Money in the Garden.. 
Feet s Pear Culture for Protit. Done 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry.......-.---seecsesee one 
| Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden 
} Rivers Miniature Fruit Garden......-......--- 
Roe’s Play and Profit m my Garden... 
| Saunders Domestic Poultry...-paper, 40c....clotly.. 
$ | Schencks Gardeners Text Boo ¥ 


ere eee 





Skillful Housewi a2 
5 | Stewart’s (John) Stable i <titshseutpbdne qoutes é 
| Thomas Farm Implements and Machinery.... 
Thompson’ s Food of Animals......-.-- 
| Tim Bunker Papers.....- Salih kien cahien 
| Tobacco € ———e 


were wereee 


2 50 | Warder’s demain Pomology.-....- 


| Warders Hedges and Evergreens 
| Warings Draming for Profit and Health... SFrsey 


: | Warings Elements of Agriculture... -...-+++ ++: 


| Weidenmams Beautifying Country Homes, A s 
perb quarto volume. 24 lithograph plates, 

H QOIOES ccc ccccce a 

Whites Cranberry Culture. Sebieiacrd ase = 

Whites Gardening for the South 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse... ... eicwboleae eee ck 
*Youatt and Martinon Cattle 

Youatt on the Hog 

Youatt on Sheep.........--+ 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


New, nove} and useful. Paper.. - -- 


| An Egg Farm. 
| Cloth 


Ten Acres,Enouch 

I NE EE II vs cnc ce vccsaspenenevass sonnpe ase susvese 

Window Gardening............+..-++ Subs 

| Sonn Smal) Pruitt Instructor... -ccccccccccsccess 

Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand Book...-..--..--..++ 

How Plants Grow 

E -' eaten Her Own Flower Gardener. 
Clot 

Earth Closets, and ‘E: arth ‘Sewerage. on 

| 'Frout C RE acaihianaudesess ee 

| Potatoe Culture ; 

| How to use the Microscope.......--0.-seeeseeeeee “n 

Jenny June’s Cook Book 

Scroll Sawing with Patterns........----cee-eeeeee- 

How to Make Candy......----ee+e-eee-- beabowe cave 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


Langstroth on the Hive and B poor J oe $2. 
| Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping............... “ 
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A. I, ROOT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 


_DEGEMBER 1, 1876. 


S/T has been some time since I “‘bored” you with acom- 
“| munication, and I would not do so now, but for the 

! fact that J, like most other bee-keepers, like to tell 
what 1 have been doing for the past season, and have an 
especial preference for making the communication to an 
appreciative and sympathizing auditor. 

Know then, that I began the season with seven stands 
of bees; only two of them able to cover eight frames 
when fruit trees blossomed. I borrowed bees and combs 
from all the others, so that I had three at work on comb 
honey, in boxes and small surplus frames and one for ex- 
tracted honey. I took honey from the four only, the 
other three being put to work at comb making. I did 
not care for increase of stock in numbers of colonies, my 
Obj ct this season being to get a little honey, and to go 
into winter quarters with none but strong stocks. I have 
two L. hives for box honey, both of which swarmed two 
or three times. I gave the old combs and unfinished 
boxes to the swarms, and did very well in honey, but it 
did not prevent their swarming again. I made several 
nuclei, but was very unfortunate about losing young 
queens in first flight. I had only two young queens fer- 
tilized safely and at work this fall, and one of them I lost 
in an effort to combine her colony with one of my old 
stocks, which had lost their queen in swarming, so I 
have my orginal number, seven, and all are in tolerably 
fair condition, save one, which is quite weak in numbers, 
but they all have plenty of stores. 

The hive that I run for extracted honey, was a two 
story Simplicity, and they did not swarm. Iam so much 
pleased with them, or that style of work that I shall run 
all for extracted next season, but one Langstroth. 

I took about 250 Ibs. of honey altogether; about equal 
quantities of comb and extracted. Some 65 Ibs. extd. 
from two story Simplicity and as much more from the 
brood nests of the other three, besides a little from the 
three that were comb making. The above is far from 
being a large yield, but I am very well satisfied with it. 

My opportunities for giving my bees attention at proper 
times are poor. I am engaged in book-keeping, and have 
to leave home quite early, do not return until dark 
and have no means of knowing what my bees are doing 
allday. They might be robbing or swarming, or what 
not, and I could be of no service to them. The children 
are all at school until! the afternoon, and then have to get 
their lessons, and this condition of affairs caused me the 
loss of three good swarms that I know of this last season. 
My extracting has to be done at night too ; and to do it, I 
must take out the combs and keep them out all day, so as 
to have them ready at night. This last spring I had not 
combs enough to put in for them to work on all day, 
while the filled ones were out, but next season I will be 
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better prepared. Drone comb is splendid for the extractor. 

I am surprised that some of your correspondents object 
to the metal corners. I want no other kind of frame, 
than yours with metal corners. They are light and strong, 
und I never have any fears about shaking bees off, no 
matter how heavy with honey the frame may be. And 
then they are so easy to get out of the hive. You need 
nothing to pry them loose, but even after they have been 
in the brood nest a whole season, you can just take hold 
of them with thumb and finger and lift them out. 

When I first began bee-keeping I had peach trees in 

my garden, but they did not do well, (the soil is too 
heavy) and this spring I procured some grape vines, and 
arranged some trellisses, a la Novice, and am cutting out 
the peach trees. I swarmed several vines (see GLEAN- 
INGS, Vol. II, No. 10, Page 113,) very successfully, and 
that too with vines just set out. I transplanted one vine 
and made one swarm from it, and the swarm produced 
grapes first season, and the old stock or root grew two 
canes. From several vines, I made from four to five 
swarms each. Itisa splendid idea for getting a vine- 
yard quickly and economically. The posts of my trellisses 
are dressed cedar, (red cedar) 3x3 inches, about four feet 
out of the ground, with cross pieces of same timber, 1x3 
in. by 3 feet with trellis wire from top to bottom as you 
ditect. All are perp white The hives are on south 
side of each trellis set diagonally, entrance facing south- 
east. Each hive has sawdust around and infront. Ihave 
arranged for sixteen trellises, which is all my garden will 
accommodate. I have not used smoke for the last two 
years, in handling my bees, and feel now that when it is 
necessary, they had better be let alone except for special 
purposes. My bees are Italians. 
My children have flowers all about the garden, and _ all 
go fearlessly in among the hives, and are rarely disturbed 
by the bees. One of my little girls about 13 years of age, 
when they swarm, gets a veil, catches the queen and 
cngre her, puts her before a prepared hive, covers the 
old hive with a sheet, and when the bees come back 
en the queen, and never gets stung. I keep queens 
clipped. 

Ihave not been troubled this season with moth. 1 
sometimes find a dead worm in front of the hive, which 
the bees have killed and brought out, but do not see 
where they have been on the combs. When I had black 
bees, the moths were very troublesome, but with Italians, 
and especially strong stocks, or even stocks weak in num- 
bers, but with only as much comb as they can cover, I 
have no fear of the moth. 1 use division boards all the 
time. Two of my hives I run on the Ieng idea plan, and 
confine the queen in front with division board in brood 


| nest, and keep surplus frames in rear. I like the long hive. 
| Mine are but two feet long, and I have not given them a 


thorough trial vet but think I shall like them. I do not 
think the surplus frames can be troubled by queen laying 
in them, as the two story hives are. The queen ia two 
story Simplicity vexcd me considerably in that way; bu: 
I attribute some of it to my not extracting often enough. 
I see you are still improving your section boxes or frames. 
When you get them perfect, | shall want some of them. 
With love to “Blue eyes” and wishes for the prosperity 
of all, 1am respectfully, J. H. CRIDDLE. 
Nashville, Tenn. Nov. 6th, 1876, 
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Se OUR postal is at hand, and in reply I would say | 
W that the hive when it came here had lost a good | 
_ many bees, as one corner of the wire cloth had | 

got loose; but the queen and about a gallon of bees | 

were allO K. On the fourteenth day of Feb. they 
commenced to gather pollen, and brood rearing went | 
on nobly from that time. I fed them 88 pounds of cof- | 
e A. sugar in syrup, and divided them in May. In } 
ome and July I had seven swarms to come off—one | 
ging to the timber. In July it became necessary for | 
me to move them to a new locality, as [ had to leave | 
the house I was in and take one some three hundred | 
yards from where I was living, so I Givided them all, | 
making 10 colonies of them, placed them where they 
were to stay, and placed boxes on the old stands to | 
catch the stragglers—putting them with the weakest 
ones early in the morning. I do not think I lost one | 
pint of bees in the move, and how they dil work. 
About the first of August I got a card of eggs from | 
friend MceMains; it was 50 hours on the road, and | 
raised 16 fine cells and 2 workers. 
On July ay ext. 25 ths. honey, 
ry 6 af Tt “ 


| 
65 | 
“ &% 19 “ AS “ } 
“ s+ 30 a nal | 
Aug. 8th “ 70 - 
Sept. 5th * 30 “ 
“ 15 140 so 
450 For display at Fair. 


I have 5 hives of 16 frames; the balance, 10 frames, 
are full of nice straight combs, and I think they have 
all of 400 Ibs. of honey in the hives, sealed for winter. 

I can count 125 stocks of bees in this valley, all in 
box hives, and they have not averaged 5 Ibs. of honey | 
to the hive. They say this has not been a good year | 
tor bees; I have not seen a pound of honey for sale, 
except the honey I sold, and some fancy jars from C. 
©. Perrine, of Chicago; they sell for 8 cents. I have 
sold all of mine at 20 cents per pound, and it went | 
like hot cakes. 

Friend Novice, Iam a tinker, and not much on the 
write, but I ean follow you in all your tin parapher- 
nalia pertaining to apiculture. JAS. S. MARKLE. 

Chanute, Kan., Oct. 23. 

P.S, Isend you the diploma taken at the Fair here 
J.S. M. 


for your extractor and my honey. 
— 6e0 
HOME MADE IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 
IANY thanks to you for your article on Italiani- 


— 
[vil zing, in June No. It was worth many dollars 


~~~ tome. I first tried one caged queen cell. In 
six hours after it was hatched I removed the old queen 

end liberated her on a frame of hatching bees. The next 

day I found her dead in front of the hive. I then made | 
nuclei in one side of the hives and succeeded in getting 3 

laying queens out of 9 hatched; the other six were 

caught by musquito hawks (dragon flies) in their first 

flight. These pests have been around my apiary in 

swarms for a month past, but I think they will dis- | 
appear soon. Some days, as many as four or five 

hundred would be in sight at one time. They ‘come 

in the greatest numbers when drones are flying, and 

between sunset and dark. 

As you have done so much towards reducing the 
price of apiarian articles, and getting them within the 
reach of all, I willtry to describe three home made 
ones thatI am using. Take a lobster, salmon, or fruit 
can and solder a piece of perforated tin over the open 
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end with melted resin and beeswax. Then cut a halt 
inch hole through the perforated tin, and fill the hole 
with a piece of sponge, and you have a feeder that 


| costs only a cent or two. 


WAX EXTRACTOR. 

Take a square 5 gallon coal oil can, cut it in two, so 
that it will make a pan about 4 inches deep to hold 
Then from another can cut out the top and 
bottom, and sct this in the top ef the first to coniine 
the steam. Make a shallow pan to catch the wax, by 
turning up the four sides of a square piece of tin. 
Solder a little tube into the last to run the wax cut; 
then make a frame of wooden strips, with thin ectton 
tacked on the bott»m and sides, to hold the comb. 

Enclosed you will find a sketch of the scales I use 
in weighing hives. A pair of them can be found here 
on almost every plantation, and can be bought at the 
price of old iron. One side of the bar weighs 220 
pounds, and the other 8%. If the little knobs are worn 
round where the pendants rest on them, they should 
be filed to a sharp edge. 

Why do bees reverse nature’s Jaw by making the 
current of air go in through ventilators above, and 
out through the entrance? I noticed this on very 
warm days, and the thermometer stood ten degrees 
higher at the entrance than at the ventilators eight 
inches above. 

Isaw an article in some bee journal saying that 
bees gathered a poisonous honey from the jameston 
weed, which |] find is a mistake. It is now in bloom 
here, and furaishes some pollen, but the cup is so 
deep and narrow that they cannot reach the honey 
which is secreted in large quantities. 

As bees have been gathering very little honey here 
in the past two weeks, I concluded to have them build 
some combs from molasses; but the experiment was a 


failure. They would not use it, although they take 
sugar house syrup very readily, which is our cane 


juice boiled down to the right consistency containing 
both molasses and sugar. J.D BEDELL. 

Franklin, St. Mary’s Parish, La., Aug, 14, ‘76. 

We have never noticed the phenomena men- 
tioned, because we have no ventilation except 
at entrance, perhaps. Our becs send a stream 
of air out at one side of entrance and in at the 
We rather think the case you mention 
Our readers will get 
a clearer idea of the wax extractor by examin- 
ing the diagram on page 44, Vol. Il of Grray- 
INGS. 

—> 6° 
NOTES FROM OUR EXCHANGES, 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
sy ACK Frost has already tinted the mapics and 
| elms with red and yellow; even our 
fall flowers. golden rod and the 
fading. These sharp mornings with now and then a 
chilling breeze remind us of the colder times we may 
soon expect and for which provision must now be 
made. Among other things we must not forget our 
little pets—the bees. They have labored unceasing!y 
whenever they could find anything to do, and have 
given us a generous supply of delicious nectar with 
which to grace the tea-table and tempt the palate, 
aad in gratitude we should see that they are made as 





gorgeous 


asters are fast 


| comfortable as possible during the dreary months of 


winter. Aside from this, it will not pay to neglect 


them, and it will pay to take good care of them. 

The yield of honey from buckwheat this 
been quite good in most portions of the State, and as 
a little has been added from the 


year has 


late wild flowers the 
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hives must be well supplied for the winter. In sec- 
tions where fireweed is abundant, or certain species 
of golden rod are plenty the hives are filled very full 
almost every fall. The asters which grow in our 
State are not the kinds which furnish the lurge yields 
of honey so often spoken of, so comparatively little can 
be counted upon from tiat source. It would pay our 
apiarists to procure seed of the most common spe- 
cies of wild aster which grows in the middle South- 
ern states. We suppose, then, that our hives are 
fairly supplied with Loney this fall, yet, to be sure 
each hive should be examined, and any that may be 
deficient, supplied by feeding honey or white sugar 
syrup, or by giving them combs full of sealed honey. 
While there are many expensive styles of feeders, 
simply a shallow pan set in the cap or top story of 
the hive will answer every purpose. <A quart or so 
of food may be poured in just at dusk, and shavings 
or cut straw scattered on the surface to keep the 
bees from drowning. In order to estimate correctly 
the quantity of honey in a hive it will be necessary 
to examine each comb separately or to weigh the 
whole together and then deduct the weight of the 
hives as well as something for the weight of the 
bees, combs and pollen. The easiest way I found is 
to ascertain by weighing the amount of honey which 
a comb of average thickness will contain, and from 
that estimate the amount in each hive. Of course 
an allowance must be made forthe weight of the 
combs, especially if old, and the pollen they may 
contain. A little practice will enable one to judge 
quite accurately by simply lifting one comb after 
another from the hive, how much it contains. There 
ought to be not less than thirty pounds to cach 
stock that is to be wintered on the summer stand; 
for in-door wintering twenty pounds will suffice. 
My experience has convinced me that, other things 
being equal, those stocks that have a superabun- 
dance of honey are much more apt to prove the 
paying stocks during the next year, than those that 
have to be fed any time after November or even 
than those that have just enough to carry them 
through until spring flowers appear. Forty or fifty 
pounds then would be preferable to thirty. In ex- 
umining the combs it is well to cut one or two small 
holes near the centre of each to serve as winter pas- 
sages for the bees; and, if possible, arrange the 
combs in such a manner as to leave some empty 
cells or such as contain brood near the center of the 
hive. The brood soon hatches, aud in cold weather 
the bees crawl into these empty cells and being 
densely packed between the combs the whole mass 
is enabled to keep up the necessary heat of the hive. 
It is the natural disposition of the bees to store their 
honey in this shape, that is, over and around the 
brood nest; but during a good yield of honey late in 
the season they fill and seal all the combs to the 


queen, one that has shown no signs of failing ani is 
not past her third season. 

Special repositories with thick walls like those o1 
an ice-house are often constructed for wintering 
purposes. Dry cellars are also devoted to same pur- 
pose. These rooms should be dark, and, if possible, 
kept at a temperature of about 42 deg. F. The hives 
should be set in as soon as cool weather makes its 
appearance; and before the combs become frosty, 
the top of the hive may be removed and a blanket 
or straw mat laid on the frames. 

If the stocks are populous, and have good queens 
and plenty of honey, and the hives can be properly 
packed I would rather have them remaia on their 
summer stands. Make a box just the width and 
length of the hive and three inches deep and set 
the hive over it. This will give an air space below 
the combs and preclude the possibility of the freez- 
ing up of the entrance. If the hives are large, so 
much the better. Place the eight or ten combs con- 
taining the winter's food near the center, and hang 
on cach side a division board, made by nailing to- 
gether pieces of lath with an even layer of straw 
between them; place above a cap or top story sev- 
eral inches deep, lay a quilt or straw mat across 
the tops of the frames, and pack chaff or cut straw 
over and around them very closely. The cover 
should not shut very tightly but should admit no 
water. If snow-drifts cover the hives, they will be 
much better off. 

To sum up, then, the conditions for successfu! 

out-door wintering seem to be the following: Strong 
stocks, plenty of honey, good queens, large hives 
well packed above and at the sides with dry ab- 
sorbing material, an air space of two or three inches 
below the combs, and a chance for the moisture 
caused by the heat of the bees to pass off very 
gradually without permitting any draft of air 
through the hive. 
I have had stocks prepared in this manner that 
reared brood all winter and were in splendid con- 
dition for the next season’s work. There will be no 
trouble about “springing” such stocks. When thus 
prepared I have never lost any colonies in winter- 
ing, but I have lost them when they were placed in 
a cellar or buried in pits, or when they were neg- 
lected on their summer stands. 


Knoxville, Tenn. FRANK BENTON. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown says: 
You can make any sort, style, or shape of frame you 
wish and will not infringe on any right. ‘The patent 
claims of the majority of the so-called patent hives, 
are for some small contrivance or feature not worth & 
sixpence to any practical bee-keeper. 





bottom. When this occurs the bees, being separated 
by the cold sheets of honey are liable to perish be- | 
fore empty cells are obtained. The remedy is to use 
the extractor on the central combs, removing only | 
a portion of the honey from each. We supposethen | 
that one one of the conditions upon which success- 
ful wintering depends is present, namely; an abun- 
dance of honey. | 


The second point to be mentioned is that the hive 
should be well stocked with bees. Carefully lift the | 
cover or turn the hive up some cool morning and if | 
the cluster occupies five or six spaces call the stock 
fair. Yet “the more the merrier,” and safer too. 





Our third point is. every hive should have a good 


The constant stream of inquiries in regar'! 


| to patent hives, and the frequent accounts of 


having been the victims of fraud in this direc- 
| tion, especially in the South, has induced us 
many times to think seriously of keeping a 
| caution permanently in our journal, in large 
| plain letters. 

BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

Friend Abbott says : 

In the winter the appearance of an apiary is not oi 
| much consequence, as few visitors care to spend their 
time in viewing what is so uninteresting during the 
quiet and almost lifeless period; and, therefore, al- 
| though tidiness is highly to be ¢ amended, we use 
whatever comes to hand to cover up our ees, 
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boxes, if possible, with packing of hay or sha- 
vings, and anything in the way of carpet or sacking 
that we can lay hands upon, and over the whole the 
best roof we can afford to keep all dry. 

Now such has been almost universally the 
case, and it has made us many times feel dis- 
mal to realize that our apiaries must be such 
an uninviting scene of disorder, for almost six 
months in the year. Well, we assure you we 
have taken some rare pleasure in the past few 
days when it was pleasant, in fixing up in nice 
trim our new chaff hives; and the thought 
that they might be kept in just such trim all 
winter long, was refreshing. Now how pleas- 
ant it will be to see them fly during fine days 
in winter, such as we had so many of last win- 
ter, and to ‘eel that they are all in just as nice 
trim, as they were during the summer months. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
APIARY. 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1876. 


From forthcoming report of State (Mich.) Board of 
Agriculture. 


lar November 26th, all but one, the experiment- 

al colony, with none but old bees, came through 
the winter in fine condition. That one lived till spring, 
and then died. These colonies were all removed from 
the cellar once in January, and once in March, that 
they might havea purifying flight. They were not 
removed to the summer stands permanently till the 
middle of April. 

During the previous autumn the bees were kept 
breeding even into October, and consumed nearly all 
the pollen. Several colonies had none. These had 
no brood when removed from the cellar. I attempted 
to supply thi3 lack by feeding meal during the last of 
April, but found that nearly as soon as the weather 
would permit the bees to fly they cculd get pollen, 
and thus would not touch the meal. 

I fed sparingly of syrup till the fruit trees were in 
bloom, and by that time had six or seven frames of 
brood in each hive. 
fruit trees’ bloom and that of white clover, with the 
most satisfactory results. 

During the season I have increased from nine to 
twenty colonies, all large and in excellent condition. 
I also procured two Italian queens imported from 
Italy, but lost one in introducing. The other has 
done well, and from her I have Italianized the whole 
apiary, though I am in doubt whether all the queens 
were purely mated. 

I did not permit the colonies to swarm, but prac- 
ticed artificial swarming or dividing. I lost three 
colonies, one coming out in the spring, and leaving at 
once, without waiting to alight even; the other two 
going off this fall, before I suspected any such thing, 
choosing Sunday of course as the time for their leave- 


©) the ten colonies of bees placed in the new cel- 


taking. Had I previously cropped the queen’s wings, | 


all of these would have been saved. I have now no 
queens with uncropped wings. 

I have extracted during the season 507 pounds from 
the brood chamber. About a tiird of this was from 
basswood, the other two-thirds from fall bloom, and 
none was extracted except from worker comb, which 
it was desired to keep free from honey that it might 
be used for brood. 

During the season I have worked for comb honey, 
both in boxes and in small frames, 
could secure much more in the frames. 


| ers for shade for bees; 


I also fed a little between the | 








that the honey in small frames is liked quite as well 
by consumers. 

In the spring I surrounded the apiary grounds with 
numerous honey-producing shrubs and trees, among 
which were bass- woods, locusts, crab-apple, shad- 
bush, etc. Most of these have done well,—a few have 
died. These have been kept mulched, and the ground 
about them well spaded all the season. I have also 
set out more evergreens, some for a wind-break, oth- 
and have started some Con- 
cord grape vines and Virginia creeper for shade. 
Some of the latter has been set about the house, that 
itmay climb upon it, and has already made a fine 
growth. Ihave also set out several kinds of bee- 
plants of more or less repute, the following of which 
have done well. and all yielded bloom except the two 
first, which will not bloom till another season: yel- 
low trefoil clover, yellow Bokhara clover, mignonette, 
black mustard, Chinese mustard, berage, common 
and silver-leaf buckwheat, common and Chinese sun- 
flower, and Rocky mountain bee- plant. 

Tne following is the summary of the account with 
the apiary for the year: 

APIARY. 
DR. 
$26 17 


To improvement of grounds..........0..eeseees 
23 65 


** experimental plats.......... 
* tools. 
* making hives, feed, queens, and care of bees 


eecccsee Covcencceccosces $155 08 


8t 81 


CR. 

By 11 colonies of bees@$10........... ssescoeees $LLO CO 

50636 ibs. extracted honey(@16@22c 

14844 Ibs. comb honey@22\c¢ 

168 lbs. comb honey (unsold) @20c..... 

553g Ibs. extracted eaby (unsold) @l5c.. 

60 frames worker comb@10c.............- eee 

9 unoccupied bee hives(@P2............-060- 

improved grounds............. bagenesseenaee 

experiments on bee plants 

70 lbs. asparagus(@Sc.......... dhswenseseecebes 

tools, record book, etc........-... es tess ° 

work bench 

lumber, oil, asd p int on hand......... 


6 00 
18 00 
26 17 

3 65 

60 
45 
00 


Total receipts......... er $371 41 


Total expenditures (8 


Net profits on 9 Colonies..........+--+0-0+ S216 33 
- DOF COLORY + <ccccecceses 24 05 
CONCLUSIONS FROM YEAR’S WORK. 

The experimental hive, strong in old bees, but 
which contained no young bees, as no brood was per- 
mitted to hatch after the middle of August, and which 
died in early spring, indicates that spring dwindling 
may come from the fact that there are no young bees 
in the hive when the bees go into winter quarters. 
This condition may arise either from a poor queen, a 
poor honey yield, or dearth of honey in autumn, when 
even the best queen will refuse to do duty; or, as has 
been the case here this fall, such a great honey yield 
as to give the queen no opportunity. 

NATURAL SWARMING. 

I have proved, what reason and a knowledge of the 

natural history of the honey bee wouid discover, that 


| natural swarming is always suffered at a great sacri- 


fice. This insures a queenless colony for nearly or 
generally quite two wecks, which is equivalent to the 
loss of a fair colony of bees, as a good fertile young 
queen will start a fair colony in this time, especially 
as this is generally at the time of the best honey sea- 


son of all the year. 
THE EXTRACTOR. 


The great value of this machine has been again 


and found that I | demenstrated during the wondrous honey yield of 
I find, too, | August and September. 


Although the bees had plen- 
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ty of room in the supers—both boxes and frames— 
still they would fill up the brood space as fast as the 
bees came forth, so as utterly to preclude breeding. 
By extracting I kept the brood chamber replete with 
brood, while by omitting the same, breeding stopped 
entirely. I found, too, that this sent the queen into 
the supers, where she would lay if there was a possi- 
ble chance; whereas she remained below entirely 
when room was given her in the brood chamber. 
POLLEN A REQUISITE TO RROOD REARING. 

The {act that there was no brood reared in colonies 
destitute of pollen till the bees had gathered and 
stored some, seem3 a positive demonstration that pol- 
len is an essential element of the food of the larvae, 
though itis not required by the mature bees. The 
rapid increase of brood in the spring would also indi- 
cate that it is as well, if not best, that the bees have 
no pollen till they can fly out in spring. 

FEEDING MEAL. 

The observations the past spring, sustained also by 
those of 1874, show that bees are pretty apt to be able 
to gather polien as soon as itis best for them to fly in 
the spring,—by the middle of April,—and that feeding 
meal is unnecessary. 

EVERGREENS FOR SHADE. 

Evergreens for shading the colonies, especially 
Norway spruce, not only scrve an exeellent purpose, 
but can be trimmed so as to make the apiary grounds 
very attractive from their beauty, ana are to be 
strongly recommended. 

SAWDUST ABOUT THE HIVES. 

The sawdust about the hives, underlaid with brick, 
by keeping the grass down serves an excellent pur- 
pose, ae it enables one to see at once any bees that fall 
upon it, and thus ensures against loss of queen. 

LATE FALL FREDING. 


As all the bees wintered so well during the past | 


winter, I could see no special difference between 

those fed late the previous fall and those that were 

not. All bred so late as to vitiate the experiment. 
HONEY PLANTS. 

The experience of the summer shows that the fol- 
lowing honey plants not only yield well, but that they 
bloom from early in July till autumn, covering a pe- 
riod when there is a dearth of native honey bloom: 
mignonette, borage, and black mustard. Chinese 
mustard is inferior to black mustard. It blooms ear- 
lier and the bloom fades away much sooner. Sun- 
flowers are unworthy cultivation, while the Rocky 
mountain bee plant blooms too late to be valuable 
where there is plenty of fall bloom native to the re- 
gion. With no native bloom to furnish autumn hon- 
ey, it would be valuable. All of the above do well on 
light sandy soil. 

GOLDEN-ROD HONEY. 


doubling back we find we only average 84 worker combs 
to the hive. We hope next year to get up to 9 frames. 
Our hives are so constructed that we secure surplus honey 
from nearly every thing down to a3 frame nucleus, and 
this in boxes. E. Gallup told us years ago that 8 frames 
with queen, and bees to cover them well was a swarm to 
all intent and purposes, and such a swarm will store just 
as much box honey in accordance with their numbers as 
one that would fully oceupy 12 or 15 Gallup frames. The 
idea is, keep all hands at work, and if they can do noth- 
ing else they can build comb. 

We are frequently asked about our boxes that we use, 
and would say here to all, that they originated with N. N. 
Betsinger, of Marcellus, N. Y.; that they are not patent- 
ed, and that all Mr. Betsinger desires is that proper cred- 
it is given him as the originator and inventor of said box. 
This box is termed by some, the “Syracuse style” of box, 
for the simple reason that Mr. B. and myself with a few 
smaller apiarians in this locality have sold our honey to 2 
wholesale dealer in honey in Syracuse, he shipping to al} 
parts of this state, Pennsylvania, and most of the Eastern 
states. This box when filled, sells 5 cts. per lb. higher in 
cur Eastern markets than the common 6 lb. Langstroth 
box, and 2 cts. higher than the 31o. Alley box. Noviee 
would have you understand on page 278, that one-third of 
our honey crop was wood and glass, which shows that he 
is not thoroughly posted in regard to the matter. These 
boxes are ouly used in connection with the separators 
and are so constructed that when glassed, the glass comes 
within 1-32 of an inch of the honey, thereby getting the 
greatest possible amount of honey within the least possi- 
ble space. If any person does not wish to sell glass, they 
are certainly better for packing for transpcriation than 
any other section box in market, as every com’ is just 
such a thickness and can by no possible means be Luilt so 
as to touch any other comb. In regard to the selling of 
our boxes, as we sell them glassed, compared with that 
sold unglassed, we will quote from the New York price 
current of Oct. 18th, 1876. “The feature in this market is 
the arrival of 10 car loads from San Diego, Cal. The hon- 
ey is handsome but the style is not quite as well liked as 
that of our domestic honey. The small boxes contain but 
a single comb but it is not protected by glass. This saves 
the buyer something in tare but the comb is not so well 
protested.” Our aim has been to please the people and 
we are well pleased with the results. 

Novice says we use hard wood ends. This is so, but 
said hard wood is nearly as light as some soft wood 
(swamp elm being the lightest of all hard wood) and is 
only used because the tins that bend over the glass when 
filled, will persist in drawing out of soft wood during the 
operation. When filled the box holds 24 lbs., and 9 oz. 
of this amount is wood and glass. 

Novice asks, page 245, what our starters probably cost 











Our autumn experience proves that golden-rod 
honey, though rather dark, is of very superior flavor. | 
Several good judges have prononnced it superior even | 
to linn or white clover. A. J. COOK. 

P. S.—All labor was performed by students. | 

FROM DOOLITTLE. | 
| 
| 
1 
| 





UR bees are ready for winter with the exception of 
of putting about half of them in our “mud hut” as 
some feel disposed to call the plan given on page 

132, Vol. II. After getting our bees in just the condition 

to suit us, we find we have 104 left. Some of our friends ' 

seem surprised that we should recommend a hive as small 
as the one we use holding but 9 Gallup frames. Perhaps | 
they will think us more insane than ever when we tell | 
them that in 1874 we averaged but 634 frames to the hive, 


us. We should say not over 50 cents per |b., taking every 
thing into consideration. Most of them are built at times 
when the bee would not work in boxes at all, namely 
from apple blossoms, dandelion and buckwheat. This 1s 
the time to get your comb for starters built and we should 
consider it a very poor apiarian that could not get a pound 
built from: each stock during the season and not reduce 
the amount of his box honey more than one per cent. 
Buckwheat honey is at present wholly or rane unsi- 
lable, and with a good yield 2 lbs. cf nice starters could 
he secured with ease from each stock during its flowering. 
We were noé a little surprised at what was said on page 
280 about moving bees. Would it not be a much better 
way to wail till after the bees had just had a fly and then 
as soon as it became cool again move them? Bees that 
have not had a fly for several weeks are generally loaded 


| With their feeces and as soon as they are disturbed, they 


always fill themselves with honey and if th ey should not 

have a chance to fly soon, they would certainly have the 

| dysentery. So it looks to us at least, from the experience 

we have had. G. M. DooxnirTLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 15th, 1876. 


in 1875 but 7 frames to the hive; and now after all our 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


A CHAPTER ON BOTANY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. BY PROF. 
W. J. BEAL, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LANSING, MICH. 


” AM frequently asked to identify or give names to 
certain plants upon which some person has seen bees 
—at work. This does not usuzlly occupy much of my 
iim e, especially if the specimens are well put up, as most 
of them are known at sight or after a few m>»ment’s exam- 
ination. 

But, the thought occurs to me, of what benefit can it be 
io the person sending the plant to know whether it is 
Aster machrophyllus, Aster prenanthoides, or Aster 
yrandifiorus ; whether it is Solidago petiolaris, Solida- 
yo Canadensis, or Soidago Missouriensis? My exam- 
ples are some which are included in the list lately 1eceiv- 
ed, Of Asters, we have in the Northern States 41 species, 
besides perhaps forty to one hundred more which much 
resemble them, to a person unaccustomed to Botany. 
Of Solidago or Golden rods, we have 37 species and some 
others much resembling them. Scarce'y one of these has 
“« separate or distinct common name. Asters lock too 
nearly alike to be distinguished from each other by any 
one but an expert. The same is true of Golden rods and 
of a vast number of other bee plants. If told once, the 
name of a species, people cannot be trusted, in many 
cases, to gather seeds or point out the plant. They will 
get the species and even the genera “all mixed up.” 
Even the botanist gets some of them mixed occasionally. 
ur country is renowned for the abundance and variety 
of her Asters and Golden rods in September till the hard 
frosts appear. These are found in open or unwooded 
regions, in swamps, along streams, and on the prairies. 
The fact is, there are nearly a hundred times as great a 
variety of flowers which furnish bees with food, as most 
people imagine. On checking off for a noted bee-keeper 
who wanted to make a list of bee plants, he seemed much 
surprised at the great number, and said he only wanted 
the best of them. Which are the best? The forty one 
asters are all good. In one locality, certain species 
abound in great numbers; in other places some disappear 
and others take their places. To be sure, there are some 
asters and other plants affording good honey or pollen, 
which rarely exist in large numbers. The same is true of 
<olden rods and of many other plants. I suppose a plant 
is desirable if it exist in quantity large enough to offord 
much food during a long period, or if it afford food at a 
certain time when most other fiowers are searce. 

I have made the action or behavior of insects on flowers 
« study for years. Some flowers are only visited in the 
morning or forenoon, as the dandelion; others in after- 
noons, others at all times of day when not raining. I tell 
th) news by saying that basswood and raspberries afford 
“ood honey, while tulip tree ard lobelia afford honey 
which is unpleasant or unwholesome to some persons. 

The Ranunculaceae, Crowfoot family, afford us 30 
species Or more upon which bees work; some of them open 
very early in spring. The Cruciferae or mustard family, 
xnbout 70 species; malvaceae or mellon family, over 20 
species ; Geraniaceae or geranium family 13; Anacard- 
itceae or sumachs, six; ‘Tilaceae or vine family, 7; Sap- 
‘ndaceae or maples ete., 11; Leguminosae or Pulse 
family, 110 or more natives, besides some exotics; Rosa- 
ceae or rose family, 83 and several exotics; Sazxifrag- 
eceae or Saxifrage family, about 30 ; Caprifoliaceae, Hon- 
eysuckles ete., about 30; Compositae, Sunflowers, asters 
etc., perhaps 325, besides many in cultivation; Lobclia- 
ceae, Lobelia family, 13 ; Campanulaceae, Bellflowers, 7; 

Ericaceae, heath family, 60; scrophulariacee, fig worts, 
sbout 60; Verbenacee, verbenas, 10; Labiatee, mints, 
many of much value. 78; Borragincee, Borage family 2s; 





Asclepiadaceae, milkweed family, 25; Polygouaceae, 
Bucxwheat family, 38 ; Liliaceae, lily family, 50. Besides 
these there are many where there is cnly one or two or a 
few in « small order, perhaps not far from 570. Then 
probably there are a hundred or nore about which I am 
uncertain. If I have added correctly, I give above, about 
1775 species from which bees get more or less honey or 
pollen. These grow east of the Mississippi river and 
north of Kentucky in the United States. Some, like the 
grasses and pines, have no showy or fragrant flowers and 
afford little or no honey. Asa general rule, those plants 
which produce odorous or showy flowers afford honey and 
will be visited by honey bees unless the flower is of a 


shape which makes it impossible for the bee to reach the 
food. 

It would be a great source of pleasure, and in some 
cases perhaps of profit also, for every bee-keeper to be a 
gocd botanist. In fact, every person should study botany 
more less, as any one can if he only tries and perseveres. 
The culture it gives, the enjoyment, the discipline, all 
place botany in a high position as a science. 

—> °° aa 

HONEY DEW. 
<f SAID in my Jast communication, the absence of 
cl all wild and cultivated flowers during this year, 
~~ 1876, was very like the year 1865, but owing to the 
atmospheric constitution favoring the deyelopment 
of this “myth,” Honey Dew had caused this to be re- 
markable as a bountiful honey season. We have re- 
moved honey boxes until tired out and now all the 
boxes are full on the colonies. Some hives have 
comb a foot long attached to under part of the trian- 
gle, well filled with as nice honey as any in boxes; 
the bees having been driven in by cold weather. One 
large box hive, empty, sitting in contact with a full 
colony on either side, was filled with honey nearly as 
white as the driven snow, and arvandoned upon the 
approach of cold weather. It contained over 4000 cu- 
bic inches of honey. 

Why do I call this Honey Dew a myth? 


Because as 
yet, no satisfactory explanation of its production has 


een given. We are all conjecturing and each man 
has his theory. Langstroth and others attribute it to 
‘>nides. I have seen cotton fields covered with it. 
In riding through prairie grass at early dawn, | have 
been stuck all over with it and my horse maile so dis- 
agreeable that ablution of myself and horse was nec- 
essary before proceeding. I know apiaries bordering 
on these floral praires, often of the old fashioned gum 
hive or barrels, kegs or any other rude hollow mate- 
rial, during a Honey Dew season to yield vast quanti- 
ties of as pure nice honey as ever was taken from box 
or frame. There among grass and flowers was em- 
yhatically the land that flowed with milk and honey. 
he Honey Dew mystery has not been solved. 

Dry weather is sine qua non to production of Honey 
Dew. Every observer will testify to this fact. It will 
continue as long as the dry weather lasts and cease 
with the first he vy fall of rain. No man ever saw 
Honey Dew to any extent during a wet season. 
Whatever produces the Honey Dew of this region of 
country renders our apiarians rich and prosperous in 
such seasons—they are poor without it, jor all the 
honey bearing blossoms furnish more the pabulum of 
bee life than they do of pure honey in wet seasons. 

I hope some enlightened contributor of GLEANINGS 
will give this Honey Dew subject his attention and 
communicate whatever he may discover, to the world 
of science and thereby give an impetus to investiga- 
ting the effects of vegetable respiration and chemical 
affinities in floral regions. I am free to confess my 
entire ignorance of the true causes resulting in the 
compound called Honey Dew. That the aphis and 
some other insects distil a kind of nectar, | know to 
be the fact; but the idea that it can spread a mantle 
of honey over vast acres of country, both prairie and 
wilderness in one night, and for a succession of nights 
lasting weeks and months, is simply absurd. Honey 
Dew in our present condition of knowledge appears 
as a result of something—we do not know what that 
something is. GEO. B. VPTERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., Oct. 2 ‘ 
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SWEETS BY THE CAR LOAD. 


Fie hundred thousand pounds of Cali- 
fornia honey. 





WHERE A VAST TERRITORY, HITHERTO ALMOST WORTH- 
IIAS BEEN MADE MOST VALUABLE.—DIFFICULTIES 
OVERCOME IN BEE CULTURE. 


LESs 


R. J. 8. Harbison, of San Diego county, California, 

arrived in this city yesterday with ten car loads of 
‘honey, each car containing 20,000 pounds. This 
vast arzregation of bee labor was taken from Mr. Harbi- 
son’s six aviaries on the sides of the Coast Range of moun- 
tains, as near to the Mexican line as they well can be and 
yet clam the protection of the Stars and Stripes. Twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Harbison made a stir in the bee world 
by selling at one time two thousand pounds of honey, the 
product of his apiary, near New Castle, Pa. So much 
honey had never before been raised by a single producer, 
and the sale led hundreds of staid farme’s to embark in 
what looked like a most profitable field of industry. The 
Short seasons and limited bee 
Old-fashioned 
The modern 


result was not flattering. 
pasturage forbade profitable bee culture. 
hives were then the only kind known. 
means of robbing bees without killing them had not then 
been thought of. 

Having invented a hive that enabled the culturist to 
obtain successive crops of honey from the same colony of 
bees, Mr. Harbison bezan to look for a region that would 
supply the food for the bees. He searched for this in the 
equadle climate of the Pacific coast, and found it in a 
narrow strip of country in the extreme south-western 
corner of the United States, now known as the bee belt 
of California, Sheep raising was the only industry of the 
natives found by Mr. Harbison when he first visited the 
country. The country inland was thought good enough 
for sheep pasturing, but n> one dreamed that the soil 
could be mide to produce grain in paying quantities. 
Timber was confined to the bottoms of running streams 
and to the cafons, the valleys and hill sides being covered 
with a growth of stunted brushwood from which sprang 
a luxuriant growth of white sage, sumac, and other flow- 
ering shrubs, which bloom there nine months of the year. 

Mr. Harbison’s first apiary was started on a mountain 
side, twenty miles east of San Diego. He embarked for 
the West with seventy hives of bees, bat these were re- 
tuced to sixty-two by casualties. From them he now 
has six apiaries, and a total of 3,000 hives. He employs 
fifteen men constantly, and is reaping rich profits from 
many thousands of acres that must otherwise have been 
« barren waste. Hesoon had many imitators, and now 
not less than three hundred persons are taking honey 
along the “Bee Belt.” 

Samples of the honey and a stock of bees, brought East 
in one of Mr. Harbison’s hives, are on exhibition in H. K. 
Thurber & Co.’s ware-rooms. 

The California bee season, Mr. Harbison says, begins by 
eb. 1. In March or April the bees swarm, and the bee 
culturist has lively times in saving the swarms. The 
science has become so systematized now that the apicul- 
turist knows within a day or two when a given hive may 
be expected to swarm, and as the young bees always set- 
tle near the parent hive at least once before selecting 
their new quarters, a swarm is seldom lost. The flowers 
are at the height of their luxuriance in May and June, 
and the taking of honey is begun usually about May 20, 
and the bees are kept at work as long as the flowers last. 
They cease to bloom in sufficient quantity to more than 
subsist the bees in the early part of August ; but the little 


workers are able to find enough to live on without con- | 


suming their stores as late as October. It will thus be 
seen that the harvest time is never longer than three 


months and is often much less. After October begins, 
although the air is still milland spring-like, the bees 
cease to work, and retire into a semi-dormant condition. 
Once every eight or ten days a colony will turn out at 
midday and fly around for an hour or two in the sunshine 
but they never fly far from the hive, and are never seen 
at work. 

The food of the bees in the bee belt is generally the 
er of the white sage, a plant that closely resembles the 
garden sage. Thisis not to be confounded with the sage 
brush of Nevada and Utah, which is of the wormwood 
species, and has the family bitterness. Next to the sage in 
importance as bee food is the sumac, a shrub that grows in 
California without poisonous quality. In fact, there is no 
poisonous flowering plant in the bee range, and the honey 
has none of the colicky qualities that make Eastern grown 
honey objectionable. The honey is graded by the cultur- 
ist according to the plant from which it is derived. That 
made from sage flowers, being clearest and most aromatic, 


low- 


is most valuable. 
Mr. Harbison says that notwithstanding the great crop 
| he has brought to this mirket, h2 will probably no§ realize 
more than $1.C00 after deducting expenses and interes! on 
capital. He had to diz his bee ranch out of the wilderness, 
The roads thereto over rocky mountain sides and deep 
cafions, were built at heavy cost. Tie continuoas labor cf 
fifteen men is needed in the care of propagation and har- 
vesting. Tho hives, boxes for shipment, and hoasaholl 
supplies have all to be transported from Sin Die), forty 
his most remote apiary. It costs about four 
tofreizhta pound of hoaey by water to Sin 
“1d by rail to New York. 
nmissions andeurrency values realize] hers, 





miles from 
| cents, gold, 
Francisco 2 
ation thee 


Taking into consider- 


there is no great margin left for profil.—New York Sr2. 
TLRANSPERRING., 

\ SI think transferring and fastening combs in the 

AN frames can be done much more rapidly in my way 

oes . ‘ 


—— liberiy of 


’ than in any I have seen, I will take tho 





no 


lf honey is plenty and bees 
ths hive, (on 


describing it to you. in- 
clined to rob, blow a little smoke iuto the 
old stand) split it in pieces, have some clean boards 
ready, brush off the bees, sort cut the combs aml pui 
each kind by itself so you can get any of them you want 
to put into the frames. To prepare the frames, stick 
small tacks in ths top and bottom of the frame, take a 
piece of fine wire long enough to go 2cross as many times 
2s you wish, fasten the wire to one corner, put 
around two tacks from top to bottom on one side and 
fasten. Lay the frame ona board with the wire down, 
fit in your combs and continue to wind the wire on the 
other side around the same tacks. If there is a bad place 
in the comb and the wire does not come in the rizht 
place you can stick in more tacks and continue the wire 
until it will support heavy combs. I think I can transfer 
a stock in this way as quickly as [I can divide a swarm 
into an empty box the old way. I have packed my 
bees in sawdust, shavings from planiug mills, and chaff 
since 1870. To make my boxes I get inch boards, get 
them resawed, get out cleats on? inch square and the 
length of box; nail on the board on two sides half inch 
from end of board, the other two sides nail one inch from 
I drive 


it 


end of board; that invkes the corner come right. 
nails in the corners and tie with annealed wire, but per- 





| haps some would prefer hooks. Slant the roof four inches, 
| make the cover by putting on cle These 
the boxes are handy to use in summer when hiving, an 
im case you have no grape vines they ean be used for 


its. parts oO 


i 
} 
i 








shading the hives. I remove yom. the hive just as 
apple trees b'ossom. I put up seventy this way ! 

winter, and they wintered well. When I removed the 
boxes I found plenty of brood he hive one had 
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brood in all stages on edge of combs next the glass, but it 
was removed in two days after they were taken out of the 
chaff. The cover should be removed from the hive. The 
chaff sbould not be less than eight inches deep over the 
hive and must not touch the upper cover. Do not think 
of leaving the packing on all summer to keep them cool 
any more than you would think of wearing an overcoat 
to keep yourself cool in hot weather. I have left the 
packing on a few to try them and they got so hot it near- 
ly stopped their working. 

I have t:ied Mr. Bolin’s plan of removing the old hive 
when it cast its first swarm, to prevent after swarms; 
but this year the plan has failed in every case. I re- 
moved fifteen in June, every one of which cast off a se- 
cond swarm and fourteen of them swarmed again in Aug. 
[ have had six natural swarms from one in several cases 
this year and five of them stored enough for winter with- 
out assistance. My increase has been quite large this 
season, 125 swarms from 85 in the spring. Honey yielded 
very lightly only 2375 lbs. frem the 85, but they were not 
very Wel! cared for, I have 60 swarms in hives with 
combs 10x17. Shall sell the old style hive (combs 12 wide 
14 decp) this fall, have 150 of them. If I sticceed in sell- 
ing them I think you may look for more subscribers for 

FLEANINGs from this quarter. L. KELLEY. 

lonia, Mich. Ott. 23d, 1876. 

REPORT FROM W. 8S. LUNT. 


HE season of 1875 gave us here no surplus honey, 
ile except during fruit blossoms; but colonies were 
strong in bees. They did not swarm naturally 
and in August I divided, giving each new colony an 
Italian queen, many of which were killed, and their 
places filled with queens raised from brood or egg3. 
Thus the time for increase of bees passed til! late in 
the seuson. Frost came, Sept. 11 and 15th, when the 
‘Nowers died, and honey supplies ceased. I fed over a 
barrel of coffee sugar’, a large part of which was con- 
‘sumed early; and as a consequence my 18 swarms 
‘were reduced to 5 good ones, and one very weak, for 
‘the spring of 1876. 

This has been the best season I have everseen. My 
‘17 colonies are strong in numbers and supplies. I lost 
one with worms, and came very near losing another 
by a singular loss of the queen. After putting a rath- 
er small, late swarm, into a hive, I concluded to add 
to its strength by giving it a still later natural colony. 
Shortly after, I noticed the bees were idle, and did not 
quickly enter the hive, though honey was abundant. 
On opening the hive I found them without brood or 
queen, though they had received two. I gave them 
an Italian queen since which they ‘have prospered. 

This season bees, especially the Italians, would not 
work in boxes placed at the side of Quinby frames or 
on the top; though every box was supplied with 
‘comb guides. I should have been short of honey, but 
for the extractor, and a few section boxes which were 
tried as an experiment. The section boxes will be 
used more extensively another season and also a trial 


‘of fdn. mader 


All except a few are now packed in Quinby hives 
with chaff packed in all sides but the bottom. These 
are removed to a false bottom board and returned to 
the same hive, leaving an air chamber below it of 1\ 
inch. For four or five years past, I have wintered in 
this way on the summer stands. 

Ihave lost many, but couid as I thought, always 
find sufficient reason for such losses, without attribu- 
ting it to any fault of winter quarters. Ignorance ex- 
plains much and perhaps nearly all. Leaky roofs, 
weak colonies, insuflicient stores, loss of queens, etc., 


etc., tells the story of many discouragements from 

losses. To learn how and what, to hold on and never 
give up, is perhaps some part of the habit of my life. 
W. S. Lunt, Fostoria, O., Nov. Ist, 76. 

—— —_-—- 90 ~<a 

REPORT FROM L. C. ROOT, 


Si C IMMENCED the season with 132 swarms and 
| increased to 188, have taken a little over five tons 
= of surplus. About two tons box and balance ex- 
tracted. This we consider about an average season; 
much better than Jast year and not as good as the 
season before. L. C. Roor. 

Mohawk, N. Y., Nov. 8th, 1876. 

As an evidence of the soundness of friend 
Root’s teachings, which are found each month 
in the Am. Agriculturist, we cite the above. 
When our successful honey raisers can be in- 
duced to write for the people, we may be 
pretty sure it will be safe to ‘follow their 
teachings. 


_ > O° aaa . - 
CHAFF HIVES. 


HOSE hives were packed all summer under the 
~~ bottom and not at the sides. Heat promotes 
—— swarming, and therefore your chaff hive will be 
a failure in summer. If you had my kind of portico 
your hive would be good for winter. There are times 
when bees would not fly in four months with such en- 
trances as yours. In mine the portico is several de- 
grees warmer than out of it when the sun shines in 
winter, but it is shady in summer. Bees will fly when 
I want them to by opening the outer door in fair 
weather. J, L. DAVIS. 

Delhi, Mich., Nov. 6th, 1876. 

If our hives will keep the bees in for four 
months at a time, and yet have the entrance 
open as in summer, it is certainly just what 
we want. It is just the way the Q. hive did, 
and they did not even get out to work on the 
meal when the rest did; but not a bit did it 
hurt them. If it proves too warm, we shall 
have to contrive some way to cool them, and 
without pulling it all in pieces every spring 
either. 


Do you think they wilt winter with chaff cushions 
over them, with nothing around them but a % inch 
board ? C. N. R. TENCH. 

Newmarket, Ontario, Can., Nov. 7th, ’76. 

About 30 of our hives are arranged in the 
way you mention, and we have little fear but 
that they will winter, for they usually do 
without the chaff. The principal idea is to 
avoid the spring dwindling; and although the 
quilt alone will not answer as well proba- 
bly, as the whole chaff covering, we think it 
will be better than none, or as good as the 
straw mats which have answered so well. 
Where the colony is not very strong, we re- 
move a comb, or even two combs on each side 
of the cluster, and put a cashion in their stead ; 
this protects all except the ends of the frames. 
With a portico at each side, and chaff pillows 
in these, and a box of chaff to go under the 
hive, we should get clear round, but it would 
be more more bother than the hive described 
last month. All these plans will be pretty 
thoroughly tested this winter. 


I don’t know how you wiil like the plan of having 
two stories packed; shall watch the experiment with 
} interest. It looks as though it would work well unless 
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Will our friends excuse us, and turn Lo page 306. 
_——— > ee a 
OUR OWN APIARY. 


\\gfR. Stavhope when here, expressed him- 
< o, self decidedly in favor of bees having a 
strain of common blood, for comb honey. The 
reason he gave, was that black bees will go to 
the top of boxes and commence work, while 
‘the pure Italians, will only work upward ; the 
same idea has been many times spoken of, and 
accounts for perhaps all the statcments we 
have had in regard to the superivrity of the 
blacks for comb honey. It is our opinion that 
there is no need of this, for the Italians fill 


every comb in the lower story, much more | 


completely than we ever have found the blacks 
to do, and all that is needed, is to get the sec- 
tion boxes so near the brood apartment, or to 
open the way into them a few at a time, that 
they may not consider they are getting away 
‘rom their brood. Perhaps we may by select- 
ion, get Italians without this peculiarity so 
strong, for it is quite certain that stocks dif- 
ter greatly in this respect. 

Nov. 13.—Aha! And may it not be that there 
is something else to be considered before we 
zive the blacks and hybrids too much credit 
for the way in which they commence in boxes 


when the Italians do not? We have to-day . 


been lifting the bees out of the thin hives, 


snd setting them in the new chaff hives, and 


as we have before remarked we find the Ital- 
ians with their combs crowded, but the hy- 
dbrids that have given their largest crops of 
<omb honey late in the season, have some of 
them not half enough for winter in their brood 
<ombs. We confess to being somewhat as- 
tonished at this result, for we had always sup- 
posed colonies that had stored in boxes would 
have a great abundance for winter. If this is 
to be the programme, we shall say give us the 
bees that look out for their winter stores, in 
preference to those that carry all their gains 
into the boxes above. What a nice thing it 
is to have a stock of those combs that weigh 
slown like fron wedges, for such emer- 
zencies; two or three at most, will fix any 
colony, for we have some that weigh as heavy | 
as lbs. In one case, we puta large colony 
on six of these heavy combs, and have nar- 
rowed the space with chaff cushions, so that 
they cover the six combs aimost completely. 
About next May, we expect to see the contents 
of these heavy combs ~ manufactured into 
worker brood. 

Nov. 20t.—Mr. Stanhope said that where 
none but Italians were kept, he thonght it un- 
necessary to take the trouble of brimstoring 
«omb honey, for it was only once in a great 
while that any worms would be found. Our 
experience has been much the same; and if a 
little care be taken to pick off the webs as 
-oon as they make their appearance, 190 more 
will be seen, although a single worm may 
iuake considerable mischief, if allowed to 
zrow to full size. Another item: Mr. Pierson, 
told us a few days ago, that moth worms 
bred only where there was pollen. We were 
at first much inclined to doubt this, but on 
looking over a lot of our filled combs, we 
ound the worms had been at work where cell | 

! pollen were found, and nowhere else. On | 





one comb, we found a frightful nest webbed 
against the next comb; and this one contain- 
ed a solid patch of pollen, that the worms had 
partly consumed. If this should prove the 
| case invariably, it would be an aditional rea- 
| son tor keeping pollen out of our comb honey. 
| Nov. 23d.—For the past two days, we have 
been enjoying the rare pleasure, of a visit from 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle. The characteristic of 
this man as an apiculturist, seems to be an in- 
tense determination to make his bees self-sus- 
| taining, and to make them bring in more mon- 
ey, even during the very worst seasons, than 
is paid out on them. Not only does he aim to 
get all the nice white honey that his bees gath- 
er, but he aims to get it in the most marketa- 
| ble shape. The implements he uses are all 
| strong and substantial and every thing is cal- 
culated for going right along without any 
, hindrance or bother during the working sea- 
| son with the bees. Again, he is a man who is 
| perfectly satisfied—or seems to be—with his 
frame, hive, honey box and every thing else 
| for aught we know; having no disposition 
| whatever to change about, every season or 
oftener, to the annoyance of his bees and every 
body else, as some one does who is pretty near 
our own weight and dimensions. 
We shall with the January No., commence a 
series of articles detailing his method, also 
giving a full explanation of his hive with dia- 
grams. Although many will feel like object- 
ing to a brood chamber so smali—9 Gallup 
. frames—when we look into the way in which 
he handles them, we begin to understand how 
he gets so much comb honey, and gets it in 
such very nice shape. There are very many 
who report large yields from single colonies, 
but the number who can report a steady cash 
income from their apiaries, good seasons and 
bad, as does Doolittle, are few. Again, his 
apiary is not encumbered with miscellaneous 
traps of doubtful value. He has only his one 
style of frame. and just one honey box with no 
thought of tolerating anything else in his api- 
ary, under any circumstances. 
—> oOo ee 
REPORT FROM J.S. HILL. 


¥ CAN not consistently give you a report, without 
including last season also, which was the hardest 
* season to get along with bees I ever experienced ; 
call it “biasted hopes” if you please. I had 8 hives 
in the spring, one of which became queenless ; having 
no queen for it I united it which left 84 hives. Bees got 
but little from the flowers, the whole season did not 
make it up, and { fed 2300 lbs. of honey and sugar to 
stock them for winter; with all the trouble of feeding 
they went into winter much weaker than usual. They 
wintered without loss. This season has been the best 
for honey since 1862. 1 increased to 102 hives and got 
a little over 10,000 Ibs. honey; 3883 Ibs. sealed cox 
honey, the balance extracted. Did not extract from 
the lower story, tbe hives being very full of brood. 
At the close of the honey harvest which was about 
the ith of July (and they did not gather enough to 
winter on) had to feed near 900 lbs. to stock them up 
for winter. As there has been much said in regard 
to having sealed stores for winter, I will add that I 
have no choice as to whether they are sealed or un- 
sealed : if there is any difference those with plenty of 
unsealed stores breed fastest in the spring. 

J.S. HILL, Mt. Healthy, O., Nov. 14th, ‘7s. 
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AND they come to Jesus, and see him that was possess- 
with the devil, and had the legion, sittime, and clothed. 
and im his right mind - and they were afraid.— Mark, 5; 15. 


> O° ae —- 
OUR anrmal price list of fmplements, will mot be sent 
out this season amti spring. 


— > ©@0 Ge = 
WE are glad to be able to state that GLEANINGS and 
the A. B. J., wil) after this date be sent, for 1877, for only 


$2.25. 
— 20: a 


| 
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oblived us all to werk night and day, to give you yeu» 
journals with our usual promptness- 
> 1O0 me 
Iz seems to us that every one of ovr readers, whetlie: 
farmer or something else, mast find the American Ayi'- 
ewlturist a good investment. A single number is oftew 


| worth the price for @ year. Pull of the mest wholesom- 


teaehimes, ifustrated with abundwnee of engravings of 
“how to do things,” and earefully weeded of all hurtiu! 
blunders that sv detract from the value of most of ovr 2x - 
ricultura} papers, we ean not bat wish it God speert 
through the homes of our land Sent with GLEANING-~ 


for $2 25, 


> +0 
by usitxr chaff for out-door wintering, it is well to have 


| a vacant spaee above the ehaff under the roof; and the 


roef or cover must not be too elose fitting, or you wil} 
have frost 2nd dampness collecting on its under side, thi! 
may run down and wet the ehaff paeking. If you wil! 
take a look at the under side of the eover after a freeze. 
you will get the idea. To carry off tLis dampness, the air 
must be allowed to cireulate to some extent above the 


| ehaff ; raising the eover a little, or having holes eovereci 


| with wire eloth just under the eaves, will answer. 
| sare you keep the chaff dry, and that none of yourr eovers 


ALL sealed honey found in the section boxes that | 


are to be kept for next season, should be uncapped 


and extracted if we wish new and bright looking hon- | 


ey next year, so says Doolittle, who certainly ought to 


know. 
> +60 a 


REMEMEER seriding wax by express, is expensive bus- 
iness. We have received several small lots or which the 
express charges were as much as { the value of the wax. 
We have now so much invested in wax, that we dare not 
offer more than 25c., and you can all probably do better 


than that ut home. 
> 6+ aa 


FRIEND Roop reports on page 311, a clear profit of | 
$1521.10, from 15@—see page 115—in the spring, besides , 
havirg 190 now. Had he occupied a couple of pages, im- | 


stead of about a dozen fimes, he could mot have given us | 


Be 


are leaky- 

—> «Ge ee 
We have bad very pleasant visits with our youme bee~ 

keeper Lloyd Z. Jones who called on his return from the 

Centennial, amd our friend Axtell, of Roseville, 1s. Ou: 

readers will remember the pleasant letters fron: 


Mrs. Axtell. Well, they use the Q. hive, and paek the) 


| m chaff for winter, and then carry the whole, outer case- 


and all, into the cellar to winter. If any are inclined to 
smile at such pains, let them bear in mind that friend \- 
has never host a colony, while all the rest of us have bee!: 
losing by the-——-guess we won’t say how many. When 
asked if they had tried leaving a part of them out whe» 


| thus prepared, he said they had until satisfied that bee~ 


an argument half as convincing, m favor of Italians and | 


movable frames. 


> +@+ aa 
NotTHING can be much nicer for a Wee-keeper’s parlor! 


table, than a stereoscupe, and a collection of views. 


| 
We | 


can furnish good stereoscopes for $1.00 or $1.25 if sent by | 


mail. Perhaps the best way to get views, will be for each 
one to get a dozen or two of his own apiary, and then 


exchange. We will send one of ours, in exchange for that | 


of any of our readers. Views of some of our California 


«piaries, would be very desirable, especially those among | 


the mountam gorges. 


a 6 @-0 eae 
Ovr friend Washburn has been unusually busy for | 


some time past, arid now presents a very pretty machine 
for making fdn. for surplus boxes only. The rollers admit 
of making sheets 5 inches in width, and as long as you 


please, and his first trial produced sheets so thin that , 


perhaps § sq. feet would be required to weigh 1Ib. We 
can furnish these small machines complete for $30.00, and 
it gives us great pleasure to be enabled to put the price 


so low. 
> © Oe 


WE really beg pardon for our seeming disregard of the | 


convention at the Centennial, but for us to leave on the 
25th of October, was next to am impossibility. 
made arrangements to have our November No. out before 


Had we! 


that time it might have been done, but the thought that | 


it was possible for us to go, scarcely occurred to us until 
Nov. Ist. As most of our hands went in Oct., it was an 
unusually busy month, an accident about the 


and 





| yellow: 


25th | 





aml honey enough were saved to pay well for the trouble - 
Two men woukd carry in 60 im a half day, with case. 
= 260 <a 

Mr. Doo.itTLe brought us a cake of pelhew wax to b> 
made into fdn.,--5 cells to the inch for brood combs 
that for beauty and purity, gves considerably ahead of 
any furnished us heretofore When questioned | 
sakl it was purified with vinegar, as given in Quinby’s 
book. On turning to the page we find : 

“By adding an acid to the water in which the wax is 
melted, it may be separated much more readily, + 
quart of vinezar to a gallon of water, or a smal} sposiful 
of nitric acid is sufficient.” 

Such wax makes beautiful yellow fdn., and it will 
without doubt pay to treat it all thus for comb honey : 
but for the brood chamber, we believe the dark wax to be 
equally ood. 


> +60 

Mr. D. took his knife and pushed it through the 
bottom of the cells of a piece of natural comb: o} 
course it found but little obstruction. He then trie: 
it on the fdn.: the knife struck the bottom and sto}- 
ped. ‘¥e looked up some with thinner bases—somce. 
in fact, that seemed to look at, as thin or very nearly 
as the natural comb—but the bases still stopped the 
knife blade in a way thatthe natural did not. It final- 
ly occurred to us to test the side walls in the sank 
way, and behold, they were tough and hard compare: 
with the naturai comb, even when raised to fal) depth 
comb. The mystery was then solved; although the 


bees can work white wax, it is so much harder that 
they do it slowly and laboriously, compared with the 
and as most of friend D’s. experiments were 
with the white fdn., it is no wonder that his bees with 
the natural starters went ahead. He promises to give 
the yellow a farther test next season. 
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= ‘How to get. 
‘Tmmense 5 ielde. 
~ * Keep... noise 


the ney, comiy. 
Blacks and ‘hybrids ‘for... 
How eee 
Dizgpose of odd Lits 
In ful! sized frames... oo... .0....... 
Moisture collecting on,......... 
























How to do all that need be pinasetid BC oer rrcesessseeveeses 52, 58 
Humbugs and swindles, pal, 80, 5 51, 133. "[80, = 

Italianizing ................... ‘ 137 
Italians and red clover..... “wos 
Katie Grimm nof outdone............... oP 
Knives, honey, with a curved blade. " .. 191 
Lamp nursuries... e Ai, 1 138, 166 


home made... 
Larve, hornets eating... 
“For queen rearing... 
Worker, food of........ 
Young, and royal jelly... 
Loaf sugar... 
Look out for the Mitchell gang. 
CN a cara tin ASckbndan sen othantane 
Moth millers.. 
~ Worms, how to1ld empty ¢ ‘Combs of them.. 
Novices’ barn... - 
Our 18 year old bee- ‘Keeper... 
Italian arise — 

Patents .. sie 

- WwW agner ‘a. 
Pollen, composition ot it... ob A 
Of the milkweed entangling bees’ feet, 2 
i Queenless stocks seldom carry 
Queens, et with the _— eeages 
Caught by dragon flies. 

Fertilization of.. 
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“Handsome is that handsome does’........... 
How to find.. re 
Introducing... "12. Bi “139, “183, 


Average Joss i 
How to ancien them ‘silent while. ‘8 
Imported.. shina ee 182 
Just batched, &e.. a 26, BS 
Killing with coal oil. 
Two in a hive. ingot 
Very early.. 
Why do they ‘jay cage, &e 
© Young, swarming out... 
Queen cells, re hal Pte 
i Gratting.... 
Rearing 
Semae of Italy. 
Rep ort from a Root.. 
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Saws, MOE ia isne ceauewnesuaiey bee dstbocae ec asvens 29, 126 

" Foot- POWEF... -+0e chanan ho tiadetghs 4, 102 

= RE no 409585540000 605 000 Sos Sees Saree 34 
Scales for weighing .ces............... i Wisdesevean ~~ 

Se ee bb oaks GhGiak Cans tebhbsanre 61 

Rs crcictne ves Whwessot sos 0bvnbe 76, 97, *,. 249, 277 
-. Our experience....... ee 208 


Some of the wasp family 








Sports of nature........ce.seceseees Who sab cheeses . 213 
Squash and pumpkins............ aWesuteess 181, a’ 212 
Stimulate, when to............-..06 bh abe cceass .-78 
GRIMES... cccccccccccccccceces Cdsccee CO6d mc odeercvcepeces 31 
Straw “ticks” vs. quilts.. Tike can pesspwd opectésove ee 
SWAOPM CACCHE?P....2.cccscccccoces we obeere s'beAln ee ae 
a A repenting....... SO540 00% enesDeesen cna 
n A, what should it weigh ?. eonwepeee hen voeeee dM 
Swarms, basket for hiv Ne ho ate ai bios énqebeshagnss ene 
Clustering together............4.+ gd chewe-eels 264 
“ SEU WO MONON GS ss SxdkicVe si 02 opeccove ste 160. 161 

. Unquecning. to prevent swarming, and get 
box naan an «stds Wesene -. 188 
Swarming, natural ......0csccocccsccccvccccccecs 241, 205 
: j On artificial... ee ee sosarenle 
! Outi eccccccesccce Obici eb beeseheonces 168, 185 
< Prevention of..... pRece~wssesas bengal 138, 246 
4 IE. sccdnckasebacactseee 214, se. 222 
The hen and the honey bee, DOC ccee-cccccceeseoee 240 
" “Papers” and their ideas of bee matters. ......235 
SURGITTING |. os densa s cans 0i'si'es00k castes oeeed2, 164, 208 


Changing locality when...........+- 
Fastening combs in transferring 
In Sept 
Underdraintng....ccccccsccscevccccccecccces 
Ventilation, importance of.......... 
Vogel’s hobby tully pan keenest 
Wax, bleaching... 
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Plain sheets of......... oo 
5 Making....... 
Yellow, beautiful, how to get. eb bciocnaneienicaciee 
. white, -seniemnsd than yellow..........-.64 304, 31: 8 
Waxing barre’s............. Fé tehesrhsa ase eancen 195, 243 3 
Winca- mills, EL ORL EEL EDT rt er ‘neces 157 
Winter repositorics......... iok das dea bgseanacoanseass 124 
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On summer stands, J. "8. ‘Hili’s method. Bt 


os 64 4 





Out- doors, &c. ere enesancedsccancertees 
BEAVER. [OPecscccceroeccecces cocceseneees 274 
Sure (?) WAY Of sseees soeseeseenen nese: seenereeeseenees 11 

Index to Illustrations. 
—— CN iiss cnciseoveinmarecadedeonns -303 
Bee botany and cntomology.. -218 
Comb Foundation Machine€...........-ceeseeeeeeeeees 68 
d00little’s Apiary....c...ccescccsvcees seeveee-Oct. No. 


NOVEOO MW OXIA Peccccice soccecs ccccccczecnce 
Avice’s house a SOR ORR BET: 8 No. 



















The hexagonal apfary................ssescevees Aug. No. 
" Universal section honey boxes.......... Sept. No. 
“EMD TIS ees ends cntdvonen sie cdcé ss wees Dec. No. 
Index to Diagrams. 
CA ei cssisns descttens dimnencatspcitliindindiepecinnniaeg? +274 
{OVETS wccceces-wosceess Prdsceccewsccecces sescoeses ev oewice 4. e000 . 
Wodecahedron.., ......... 
<jarmiey’s honey box...... 
pend to make comb fdn.. 
Lamp nursery........ doe 
Making an Extractor . 
<Juinby Frames ... --62 
(Queen Register ........ ..... ° .. 63 
ROE WET OO BUOUSO APUG iis. ccccscdes. Sie idee Dac Big) beg. ane 113 
Metal Corners-.... 
‘lin for faney box 
BSPOFROTS. .20cccoccccccsccccccesddctecseccemeccess “ 
‘Transferring....-.. 45, 213 
Universal sections... ....-..0.. e+ occee -1QZ 


Now if you wish to get the ar adi “of this Index, 
\cu should have a binder (those we send by mail for Sc. 
will hold 3 Vols., and are very neat and handy) and_then 
vou can find an ything 3 ycu wish, can at once get atalltbat 

s said of any particular thing, or if at any time take a li- 
hing to any particular wiiter, you can turn to all bis ar- 
icles ree dily, and get so well acquainted with him that it 
is nhnost Jike paying him a visit. Furthe:more, if you 
have all the numbers nicely preserved, ycu may be able 
‘o sell them for more than cost, for we are now cflering $1 
or Vol. LI that cnly ecst cur readers 75c., and we find it 
hard to supply the damand. Vcl. 1V, bernd with brass 
clips, free by mail for $1.00. 


Index to Advertisements. 


ees. JM Marvin, Jan. to Mar. J PH Brown, 
year. Dadant & Son, year. J M Brooks, Jan. to Avg. 
.C Root. Jan. to Mar. E W Hale, Feb. to Sept. W 
I!’ Tenderson, Feb. to Mar. RM Argo. Feb. to Mav. 
J Oatman & Co., Feb. to Nov. ECL Larch, Feb. to 
May. Adam Grimm, Feb. to June. E Dietendorf, 
Feb. to May. W W Cary, Mar. to July. Keystone 
Apiary, Mar.to May. M Parse. Mar. to July. 
McGaw. Apr, to vane. — Bee Co., Apr. to July. 
staples & Andrews, and Junc. BO Blakeslee, 
June to Oct. J Swi re neny June to Nov. JMC 
‘Tavior, July to Dee. A J Weidner, July to Oct. R 
Morgan, July to Dec. WGSmith, Aug. I Palmer, 
Aug. and Sept. WJ Andrews, Aug. to Nov. GM 
Doolittle, Sept. RS Becktell, Sept. and Oct. H Nes- 
hit, Sept. to Nev. A Potter Scpt. and Oct. D A Jones 
Apr. to Aug. 
Beeswax. Eckerman & Will, and A. I. Root. 
July to to Dee. 
Binders. A. I. Root. 
Candy for Bees. A. I. Root. 
. ‘ards. R. W. Clark, Jan. tu May. 
fay. 
Comb Foundation. John Long Feb. and 
io Dee. C O Penine April and May. ATI Reot Aug. 
io Dee 

Iocan pty Comb. FT Nunn Jone and July. 
Inngines. J Leffel] & Co. July to Nov. 
iingraving. Miss SE Fuller Jan. to Dee. 
icxtractors. A! Root Jan. to Dec. D A Jones 


A. H. Peake 


April to Aug. 

Hiv es. H. Palmer Jan. to May. ©. F. Muth year. 

P.M. Dickinacn Feb. & March. H. Hairison Feb. J. 

(iatman & Co. Mar. to Aug. A.J. Reot May to Dee. J.8. 

Wccdburn June to Nov. M.S. West June to Dec. W. 

F & J. Barnes Sept.to Dec. D. A. Jones Apr. to Aug. 
M. Doolittle Dee. 

Itoney. Baintm Brcs. & Co. Sept. H. K. & T. B 
Sugai & Co. Sept.to Nev. J L Welfendcn Sept. to 


, Foxes. CR Isham Jan. to May, and 


Ni 
| lone, 
G T Wheeler April. 


Pee. Barker & Dicer Apr. to June. 

\ 1 Rcot Feb. to Dee. 

Iioney Jars. BL Fahcnsicck Jan. to June. C 

F Muth year. 

Iioney Plents & Trees. € F Laue Feb, 
OMar ¢ LGiecn Ajiilerd Mery 





L C Root Jan. te 


Implements for the Apiary. 
G T Wheeler 


Mar. A I Root Feb. Sup., Mar. to Bec. 
Apr. GM Doolittle Dec. 

Imported Queens. Dr J.P H Brown Jau. te 
A Ch Dadant & Son sear. Keystone Apiary Mar. te 


Medley. ATI Root Jan. to Mar. 
Paint. Averill Chemical Pamt Co. year, 
; >> ‘amos, JH Townley Mar.and Apr. WL Lunt 


Poult ry- RM Argo Feb. to May. 
Periodicals. The Beekeepers’ Mag. year- The 
Bee World year, The British Bee Journal Feb. to Dec. 
American Bse-Journal. Der Bienenvater April to May, 
ueens. J PH Brown year. GW Dean year. J 
Oatman & Co. year. E W Hale year. J M C Taylor year. 
Dadant & Son year. J M Brooks Jan. to Mar. Staples & 
Andrews May to Nov. W P Henderson Feb to Mar. J 
Oatman & Co. Feb to Nov. J LaBarre Apr. to Oct. DA 
Jones Apr. to Aug. RM Argo Feb. to May. H Alley May 
and June, Aug. to Oct. ede McGraw Apr. to Aug. J 
Shaw & Son May to Ba JH Nellis and Bro. May te 
Oct. W H Balch May toJuly. I Cross May to valy. 
Miss A Davis May t¢ Dec. AJ Weidner June to Nov. 
B Dines June to Aug. J S Woodburn June to Nov. E 3 
Blakeslee June to Sept. PH Gibbs July to Oct. W P 
Irish July to Dec. J A Buchanan Aug. R Morgan Juls 
to Dec. J W Cramer Sept. and Oct. LZ Jones Sept. 
Saws. WF&J Barnes March to Dec. Combined 
Power Co. March to Dec. 
Seeds. CF Lane Feb. Mar. May ana June. AA 
Rice Feb. to Apr. C F Muth — ATI Root Feb. to 
Dec. HR Emminga & Son Ju 
Smokers. H Alley Oct. i F C Root Jan. to Mar. 
A | Root Feb. to Dec. 


| Windmill. vu. 8S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 


Mar to June. POLAR, «ea by 


Index to Correspondents. 

Allen W. F. 11; Andrews W. J. 14, 46, 102. 
126, 218; Amateur 30, 45,57; Andrews T. P. 
84; Allaben J. C.56; A. F. 62; Axtell L. C. 
101; Allen A. 101; Ausley J. 129, 164; Au W. 
L. 140 ; Armstrong E. 164; Atkinson W. QO; 
171; Adams M. H. 172; Agersborg G. 8. 220, 
Alexander E. W. 228; Abbott R. H. 249; 

Bardwe)l D. J. 138; "Barbour K. M. 13, 100; 
Becktell R. 8S. 14, 84, 126, 129, 200, 228, 277: 
Butler J. 14, 243; Bolin J. 25, 134, 207; Buler 
DPD. L. 30; Brown H. H. 32; Basstord P. D. 33; 
Beard D. 34; Buchanan J. A. 47, 223; Beck- 
with L. 71, 84, od Balch W. H. 78, 124, 2658; 
Bickerton T. 102; Boardman H.R. 102; Barnes 
W.F.& J. 103 “Benton F. 107; Beard S. 135; 


Ballard O. L. 135 ; Butman C. 136 ; Bedell 1. 
D. 138; Burleson ’s. 140; Brown E. T. 162; 
Brown J. R. 166; Bray J. B. 171; Brumfield 


0. 191; Bonham M.L.191; Blanchard W. 217; 
Bowles A. H. 219; Bailey M. 248; Boyd W. §&. 
255; Beal Prof W J 297: Billings E B 309 
Coe O. R. 14; Carroll J. 32; Cyrenius F. H. 
49; Cowan H.C 54; Clark O. 8. 55; Coats 
W. F. 56; Chapman F. M. 56; Criddle J. H. 57; 
Corbin G. E. 74, 180, 185, 213, 276 ; Campbell 1. 
A. 81,94; Crane J. E. 82, 167, 191, 221; Coe J. 
S$ 94; Carlin C. R. 102, 124, 140, 165; Chap- 
man M. W. 107, 252; Curry H. E. 134, 243, 279; 
Clardy B. F. 135; Callbreath J. F. 189 ‘Chit: 


/tendon Z. 164; Comfort W. 166 ; Campbell Ww. 


C. 172; Cressy J. 184; Cook A. J. 191, 213, 218, 
249, 255, 272, 285; Capehart S. P. 192; Cor- 
naby S. 192; Culp H. 194; Coats Mrs. 196; 
Cross I. K. 200 ; Christie A. 224; Cramer J. 
W. 224, 239; Coble E. 227; Chaplin V. M. 278; 
Closson T. S. 278 ; Conaway A. F. 3 

Dean G. W. 3; Davis J L. 10, 108, 132, 299 ; 
Dale G. M. 12, 276, 3138; Drew G. 14, 195, 804; 
Doolittle G. M. 27, 75, 100, 108, 128, 155, 174, 
182, 212, 246, 255, 296 : Dawson J. 31; Dubois 
M. Dp. 33 - Daniels H. 38; Duffeler J. 34, 221’; 
Dippel C 68, 409; Davis J. M. 81; Denny C. 
115. Doyle J. 116; Donaldson D. 138; Davy- 
enport B. F. 129; D. K. 168; Davison A. L. 
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168; Dadant & Son C. 183; Dean J. E. 192; 
Douglas W. A. ef Dyke 8. A. 193; Dickin- 
son F. M. 194, 223; Daniels I. E. 194; Dines 
4. B. 223; De nham W. H. 236; 

Elwood P. H 25, 171; Eberman Mrs. 56: 
Edwards W. R 101 ; Edwards P. 110; Ed- 


wards J. C. 167; Eddy J. R. 247; Easterday 
BE. 8.277; Eddy W. A. 306; Eldridge J. H. 308 ; 


Faller O. 12, 1 : Fry J. E. 43; Frederick 
W. H. 56; Fiddes i 76; Fox C.J. 81; Fogle 
E. T. 101, 222; Fradenburg A. A. 126, 149, 217; 
Fahnestock A. 144, 163, 313; 

Ford E. M. 163; Funk H. 166, 248; Fletcher | 
D. W. 172; Fancy 180; Farr F. J. 194; Ferris 
R, 251, 252 ; Fletcher W. H. 305 

Gould C. H.11; Grimm A. 25, 29; Gilson j 
H. ©: 32, 172, Griswold E. W. 34, 304; G. P. 

7; Gould Mrs. A. L. 57; Grout W. HS. 81 
Gardner D. 82, 304; Gast G. L. 100, 222; Gim- 
ison H. F. 100; Gates F. H.100; Grimm C. 105; 
Girdwood W. 105, 249; Grier W. C. 110, 227; 
Gates G. W. 151, 164, 165; Green H. C. 165; 
Gunn B. 165; Getchell C. H. 168; Goulding 
Mrs. 171; Gibbs J. H. 172; Grimm Mrs. A 
192; Gormley J. M. 224, 270; Graff G. S. 249; 

Harvey W. 10; Harman H. A. 11; Herring 
P. 12; Hershey E. 13; Hall D.13; Hunter J. 
2, 83, 220; Hawkins & Bro. T. E. 25, 102; 
Hibbard C.D. he Hutchinson 8. H. 51; 
sperger H. C.55; Hale E. W. 57. Harrison II. 
79; ten M. 81; Harrison Mrs. L. 82, 
251; Hall S. W. 100; Hirlinger W. L. 101; 
Heddon J. 153, 184, 200, 211, 222; Hough 8 1. 
Hill J. M. 188, 213; Hetherington O. a 188: 
Hively A. 219; Harrill Z. D. 247; Heine L. | 
248; Hubbard Mrs. 8. P. 252; Hill J. 8S. 300; 
Hawker J. 306; 

Ingison B. F. 32; Irish W. P. 57, 280; 
Joiner R. L. 13, 125, 180, 195; J. M. 
Johnson J. I. 56; J. H. P. 56, 276, 281; Jones 
D. A. 79, 162; Jones L. Z. 101, 110, 157, 193, | 

222; Jewett J. 107; J, A. 189; J. P. J. 244; 

Ketchum D M. 12; Kustermann Mrs. C. 
nee Maggie Grimm 12; Kern D. N. 32, 83, 279; 
Ketner E. 34; Kiser J. J. 39, 136, 186; Kimp- 
ton E. 56, 102, 107, 250; Kirk W. H. 56, 76; 
Kendig C. 57; Keeper A. B: 84; Kerr Rev. W. 
H. 167; Kauffman I. M. 172, 227; Kellogg W. 
M. 195, 223, 228, 248, 249, 305, 312; K. 196; 
Kershaw N W. 200; King J. A. 208; Klar A. 
L. 228; Krippner J. 255; Kennedy G.W. 
Krupp H. 280; Kelley ra 299: Keller P. W. 
Lareh E. C.D. 5, 48, 78, 99, 188; LewisJ. . 
Lucek A. W. 23, 103. Lane D. P. 29, 
109, 252, 309 ; Lathrop H. K. 29; 
31, 224; Long J. 39; 


B. 55; 


rik, 


“e 
97, 101, 


Loehr M. E. 57; oe 
S. R. 82,164; Love J. F. 34; Lee J. R. 8 
Lafferty J. F. 1:03, 154, 193, 228 ; Lewis W. 
277; Legg L. 136, 194, 215, 278; 
168, 247; Lankcon H. L: 194; Lake J. 214, 251 
Langstroth L. L. 240; Linswick C. 252; L. H. 
W. 277; Lunt W, 8. 299. 

Martin J. H. 3, 10, 47, 156. 164, 214, ae 
Michener lia 7, 251, 273; Mallalieu KR. 
Murphy R RK. 10, 133, 140, 219; McBride v. 


12,165; McMaster M. E. 12,81; Moore J. P. 
22, 72, 269, 306; Mohler 8S. M. 22, 184; Mason 
J. 33; Muth C. F. 50, 167, 195, 277, 286, B13; 
McKuhan 84; Morton T. P. 97: Merrick H. 


8. 100; Moorhead J. M. 109; Montgomery J. 
F. 133, 189; McFatridge P. W. 1385, 194; Mar- 
tin A. 185; Mallory S. H. 162; MaGaw T. G. 
164, 218, 248, 250; McClellar 8. 166; Murray 
J. W. 167; Muth Rathmussen W. 19}: Mohler 


Friend 152; 


Her- | 


Lunderer B. } 


3 ‘ 
Lehman Bro's. | 
: Weeks C 29: Webster L 31: 


J. M. 194; McMains A. 196; McQueen C. 156, 
' 200, 289; Morgan R. 199; Miller C. S. 21%: 
‘McFatridge M. M. 220; McFarland J.D. ©. 
2238, 255; McLean G. P. 256; Moyer P. 256: 


| Merriam G. F. 265, 271, 305; Markle J. S. 274. 
203; M. 306, 313 ; Mellen rR H. 307. 
i Noland W.57; Noble J. 102; Nelson W. P. 


106; Newton C. 139; No name 144, 256; Nel- 
son J. A. 171; Newell E, C. 194; Nellis J. H. 


213, 245, 313; ‘Nann Bro’s 247; Newman 8. F. 
248. 

Ogden D; H. 34; Oney J. H. 166. 

Pratt J. 10; Pontius A.10; Pontius Ss. 3%. 


10; Perry G. ‘11, 56, 57, 305; Pierson T. 33! 
| Prudden 'N. A. 32, 221 : Peavy A.C. . Pat- 
j terson D. 34; Payne W. 56; Perrine C. O. 80 - 


i Parsons J. H. 100, 306 ; Peachey S.M. 100; Par 


+ ker O. W 109, 185; Porter W L109; Pease SJ 


186; Perry $'C 15 52: Pierce J H 158: Prentice 
iN E 164 2 23 ; Palmer H A 168, 228; Pritchard 
| J A172; Porter J W 183; Parker T B 200: 
| Peters GR 215, 242, 266, 79, 297; Parse M 
| 220, 222 ; Pratt 7 297 ; Peters R G 27): 

4 Palmer D D 304 

Quinby C J 196; 

Rick J E11; Rosebrock H H 11, 102; Rue 
C H 27, 129, 168; Reeve J B 32; Reynolds It 
| M 33 98; Root L C 54, 101, 140, 299; Rapp J I> 
56, 105; Roberts W 81, 250; Ramsey 8 T 10%: 
' Roop H 115, 195, 223, 304, 300; Reaman J 116: 
| Rowell 8 224; Rofkar H 281. 
| Smith J A 7, 172; Self Denial 10 Our Homes : 
| Sprague HA 10, 14, 38, 135; Strong E 10: 

Strong § 10; Stauffer B G 12, ‘108, 191; Stan 
_hope E 138, 129; Stansbury F c 23 ; Saunder~ 
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| Annie 30; Stevenson E 33; Snell FA 34: 
‘Snow 8 34; Smith T 43, 55; Scott J 50, 56: 
| Spence B57; Smith C T "76, 190, 255, 281 : 


' Shattack E E 99, 195,306; Smith W G 100: 
Staples & Andrews 101: Spaulding J F 2s; 
i Stevenson H 105; Sargent F 109; Stair & Co. 
{BH 110; Snow MS 135, 142; Sanborn J 
1186; Scott G@G@ 165, 167. 305 : Stahl E 166: 
Savage A J 167, 181, 275; Stratton C L 15, 
280; Smyser H F 196; Salisbury A 219; Sager 
E 220; Seal W T 228; Schofield E J 277 
Sawyer Dr. 8S J 281: Sanford ED 285: Salis 
bury F 304: Silzie J J 312. 

Townley J H 12, 48, 162: Tenant W H 31 
Taylor J M C 33; Townsend O H 82; Thorne 
J C 124: Teague DB 156: Tompkins G 22; 
Trumbull 8 B 227: Townsend V P 252: Thorn 
ton E B 276: Tench C N R299: Tomlinson |} 
302. 
Urich V D 168: Utter J W 167, 278. 
' Vogel M 74,106, Van Eaton J 168: Viallon 
| PL 183, 227, 256, 306: Vincent W A 193 

Wilkin R6, 81, 99, 107, 110, 139, 163, 250 
Ward T D 11: Wyeth A 23: White J N 28 
Wickoff J M 32 
| Walton N W 382: Wilson W 34: Walker A 51 
: Ware W 57, 1389: Woodburn J 8 57, 82: Web- 
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; Weidner A J 168: Wilson 8 172: Wilkins © 
200: Ward J A 247: Williamson D C 250 
Wurth D 251: Williard J S$ 284: White F ( 
305; Williams A T 308. 

Yoder C 1 248; Young § 252. 
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It is quite customary to print flattering testimonials 
from advertisers, but we cannot remember to have seen a 
letter in print from any who gave the other side of the 
story. We have had some personal experience in wast- 
ing our money in paying for ads. that never gave us any 
return whatever, and yet these same papers would per- 
suade that their columns were the very best mediums in 
the world. Now we do desire to have those who send us 
money for advertising, feel that they have received a full 
equivalent ; and if such investments do not pay, we wish 
to have it understood, that we may use our pages for 
something that does*pay all parties interested. Mr. Hed- 
don and Mr. Becktell, both complain that they have 


made no sales from advertising bees. Although there are 
two good reasons for this—other parties offered them 
lower, anc few like to risk purchasing in the fall—we 
should like to have a full expression from our advertisers ; 
if every thing is not satisfactory, let us know it by all 
means. 





ABOUT GLEANINGS FOR 1877. 

Ir will probably be of the same size it now is, and 
the price just $1,00; it will, we suppose contain the 
usual amount of blunders, but mixed with them. we 
are going to try to have much that is good. For the 
benefit of the brothers ana sisters who use spectacles, 
we have purchased the whitest of paper for it. and 


we are going to print it wich the blackest of ink. To | i = gy 
ealibiting ead + | determine if a hive could not be made of Uni- 


make every thing plain, we would like to have it 
crammed full of pictures, but good pictures cost an 
awful lot of money—why you would be surprise to 
learn that friend Rice’s apiary cost us but a few cents 
less than $10,00, and the one in this No. almost as 
much, had not friend Muth paid over one-tiird of it 
himself. We can but feel that we have never deserved 
these kindnesses, from such whole-souled generous 
friends scattered about. I hope that every one who 


contributes to GLEANINGS, or who sends a dollar 
towards its support, will be free to submit their opin- 
ions in the way of suggestions, that we may know 
just when we are pleasing you. And now before say- 


ing good bve, we wish to add that youcan not think bees will breed profitably in combs but 6 in- 


| ches in depth. 


how much it pleases us to get tokens of approval in 
the shape of letters with dollars in ‘em. 
a - S 


FRAMES BUT 6 INCHES DEEP. 


SEE that in the Nov. number you have printed 
; f my article from the A. B. J. entitled “The Best 
"Hive for all Purposes ;”’ and it is for the purpose of 
noting some of your criticisms that [ am now writing. 

And first I claim it as high praise when you admit 
its adaptability for box honey. I take it that box 
honey is what most of us are striving for, and when 
we have got a hive that is best adapted to that pur- 
pose we ought to study how to attain other points, 
without destroying this one vital point. But Igo far- 
ther; I claim that this hive is every way the equal of 
any other hive for the extractor, and when you want 
to work rapidly the large frames are not to be com- 
pared to those low ones. I think Iam safein the as- 
sertion that I can get the bees off two combs from my 
frames in less time than it would take to get them 
from one of the Langstroth construction. 

Why? Because I have no bottom for a bee to get 
under and bother me, in mv frame, and because I can 














uncap the cells more rapid)y in a narrow comb thana 
wide one, I have no difficulty in handling the tender- | 
est comb in the hottest weather. 

But your chief objection is that “great losses in 
winte:ing have resulted where such hives have been 
largely in use.” Iladmit that Mr. Bingham has had | 
heavy losses, but I cannot admit that the fault was | 
with his hives, for the reason that the great majority 
of those who use his hives, in this vicinity, have suc- | 





ceeded as well a3 those who use any and all other! always strongest in the spring. 


kinds, and in many cases better. 
cleaned out bee men around here are those who use 
the old box hives. 


Indeed, the worst 


My practice is to lift half the frames to the top of 
the other half—this makes the hive 12 inches deep- 
then move the whole back to the middle of the bot- 
tom board, and put in an extra set of front and rear 
boards, leaving a space of three inches which I fill 
with very dry saw dust or wheat bran, and cover the 
bees with a box of bran with a cloth bottom. Have 
the bran say 3 inches deep, and leave this packing till 
the time to put on boxes, (as my hives are placed on 
the ground I use no bottom packing), say in June. 
With this packing the bees put their brood in the out- 
er combs almost as freely as in the interior ones. 

As all the lumber I use in packing goes without fur- 
ther work on it into new hives, I have no waste, and 
no useless lumber to store away. 

You ask if the combs are not very often fastened to 
the bottom board? I answer, never. 

Did you ever see the combs in the old-fashioned box 
hives? It is the same in this low hive. 

JULIUS TOMLINSON. 

Allegan, Mich., Nov., 1876. 

This low frame das a very special interest to 
us ; last spring we mentioned an experiment to 


versal section boxes and nothing more—pil- 
ing them up as the colony increased, and re- 
moving for sale as fast as apy were capped 
and suitable. Such a hive would be very 
cheap, and about as simple as a pile of bricks. 
We regret now that we did not carry the ex- 
periment farther, especially as we found later 
in the season, that such sections could be 
handled beautifully, when thus piled up 2, or 
even 3 high. There is a trouble in having the 
brood sections as far apart as those for sur- 
plus, but doubtless this can be remedied, if 


> >.> 


WINTERING, STARTERS FOR COMB 
MONEY, ETC, 





“fT would make you smile to see our long rows of hives 
“| all packed and tucked up with their winter hoods on, 
~ all ready to receive old Boreas; and you ean bet all 
your old boots that none of them will starve for want ot 
honey. We have taken extra pains in putting them up 
this fall. for we noticed that the loss of bees has been very 
great, owing we think, to the queen stopping brood very 
early, and so much chilly weather during September and 
agreater part of October. We also noticed a few days 
ago, when the weather was very warm and the bees fly- 
ing very briskly, that a great many alighted on the fences 
and boards all over the apiary, and many of them seeme:| 
to be quite dumpish. We shall watch them closely. 

The past season has not been an extra one for honey. 
but after footing Dr. and Cr. we find our income from the 
apiary will be $750.00 for comb honey, nearly all sold at 
20¢., besides the increase, 20 colonies. We have now in 
winter quarters 83 swarms. Since we have wintered in 
chaff boxes we are not all the time worrying about the 
temperature, sudden changes of weather ete., and thes 
are always ready for a fly whenever the weather is suii- 
able. But mark this; we have a row of hives facin: 
north, and close up to a tizht board fenee; the sun nev ++ 
shines on these hives from Octob?r until April, antl th: 
weather must be remarkably warin in the winter t» 
arouse the bees to fly much, while those standinz inthe 
sun will be flying briskly. Yet these northern stocks are 
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The impulse to swarm the past season was very great, 
hut we manazed to keep down the quantity of new 
swarms to quite a moderate number, using the bees for 
surplus instead of increase. But it takes some labor 
and sometir es a considerable stock of patience. 

COMB MADE TO ORDER. 

Mr. GLEANINGS how do you like that’ But mark ye, 
we refund no money to dissatisfied purchasers. No sir ‘ee! 
We work in this way to get comb for guides, and can get 
all we can use. Take a hive four or five frames larger 


than the size you use, transfer your swarms to it, put in | 


2 tight fitting division board letting it be % inch short so 
the bees can pass under it to the other department. Put 
hc xes on the part above the main hive, and hang in the 
other side, frames two inches apart from centre to centre. 
Now if the hive is crowded with tees they will pass un- 
der the division and build comb on these frames. But 
the queen will not go through, neither will much pollen 
he stored init. Every three days, if honey is plenty, 
these combs can be removed, the honey extracted and 
combs cut into strips for surplus. The beauty of this 
comb foundation is they don’t sag or stretch, but are O. K. 

Did I understand that you would like to have your bees 
swarm when fruit trees are in bloom? I am forced to 
that conclusion by some remarks from you in GLEANINGS 
some time back. 1 return all swarms that issue when 
fruit trees are in blossom, and consider it the better way, 
in my location. 

J. BUTLER, Jackson, Mich. Nov. 15th, 1876. 


We do not know that we should care to have 
swarms during apple bloom, but we wish the 
colonies strong enough to do so. Ten stocks 
ready to swarm at this season, might yield 
more profit than 100 ready to swarm by the 
middle of July; but ifextracted honey were 
wanted, we should try to have no swarming. 

It seems that you and Doolittle, friend B., 
would get along without any occasion what- 
ever, for fdn.; we shall rejoice if you are cor- 
rect, and will be glad to publish anything that 
will help the matter along. As we dislike all 
unnecessary machinery about the apiary, we 
shall be very glad indeed, if natural comb can 
be produced ata price that will render fdn. 
unnecessary forcomb honey; but friend D., 
who is now at our elbow, says he would by no 
means think of having the bees do such work 
when they are gathering white honey. 





6 La e : 
Diographicat. 
G 
THE LATE ADAM GRIMM. 
BA. Grimm was born in Germany, in the year 


j-A\. 1824. His father kept afew hives of bees in 

which Adam took deep interest, and did not 

rest satisfied till he himself became the owner ofa 
iew colonies. 

He emigrated to this country in 1849, settling at 

Jefferson, Wis., ona farm where he remained until 


the time of his death, which occured April 10th, 1876. | 


Soon after settling at Jefferson, he obtained a few col- 
onies of bees and was so successful with them, that at 
2 time when all other crops failed, his bees came to 
the rescue and helped him over ihe most critical 
time of his life. 


In 1863 he had increased his apiary to 60 stocks of | 


black bees in all sorts of box hives, and in 1864 he 
commenced to use frame hives and transferred all his 
bees into them. In the same year—iséi4—he bought 


his first Italians and as rapidly as possible Italianized 
his apiary, and then sold large numbers of Italian 
qeeens al! over the country. 

About 1869 or 1870 he imported, personally, 100 Ital- 
ian queens, 60 of which were aiive on their arrival at 
New York. Of this number he introduced 40 in his 
own apiaries. He increased his stock regardless of 
cost, every year, but had larger returns especially in 
late years both from the sale of honey and bees. 
Queen rearing he thought unprofitable. 

He had an intense enthusiasm in the business and 
worked so ard in the apiary as probably to shorten 
his life. His success was the cause of many others 
engaging in the business. 

He established a bank at Jefferson, of which he was 
cashier, (his bees having provided the capital) but 
during the honey harvest he left the bank to the care 
| of employees and went from one apiary to the other, 
personally supervising all that was done. 


3 


ADAM GRIMM. 


We shall not soon forget two or three pleasant vis- 
its which we made at his home with his interesting 


family, He told us that his wife remonstrated with 
| him for working so hard, te!lisg him that he now had 
a competence, and could give up his bees with the 
laborious care of so many, but he seemed to think the 
returns were large for the amount of labor, making 
the work still a pleasure, although no longer a neces- 
sity. He reached the number of 1,400 colonies, and 
on one of our visits when he had nearly 1000 colonies, 
he said, with a half comical expression, “What would 
I do if all should die in the winter?” And then the 
comical look giving way to one of German determina- 
tion, he said, “I would buy some more, and with so 
} many hives full of empty comb I would show you 
| how soon I would fill them up again.” 

His daughters, Katie and Maggie, (since married) 
| were his able and faithful assistants, and the son, 
| George, since his father’s death has assumed the 
| principal care of the bees, for which he is well fitted 
| by his previous training.—From A, B. J. 

[By following the writings of our departed friend in 
| the A. B. J., andin the back volumes of GLEANINGS, 
one can get a better idea of his peculiar virtues, and 
of his strong love for bee cnlture, than perhaps from 
| any other source. We at one time sent him the money 
| for some Italian queens on Monday morning, and re- 
ceived them in fine order on Saturday of the same 
| week, and this all the way from ‘Vis. In all his deal- 
ings. we believe he was alwavs thus prompt, besides 


| being jair and 





liberal.J 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 





VILL our friends who are inclined to 
Jj prefer the black bees, notice the fol- 
lowing: 

1 am much interested and pleased to find my bees— 
all Italians—working freely on red clover; not having 
seen them doing so untila few days ago, though I 
watched them last season and this as soon as red clo- 
ver came to bloom. I was beginning to think that 
Mr. Quinby must have been mistaken in saying that 
they did so “apparently from choice sometimes.” But 
he is correct. Ina field near my apiary containing 
both red and white about equally mixed, I found yes- 
tcrday, in a half hoar’s search, Italians only on the 
ved, and blacks only on the white. In fact the Ital- 
ians seem to have abandoned the white clover en- 
tirely, though it is blooming freely, and black bees 
come over a half mile to within 20 feet of my hives to 
iced on it. I noticed that the Italians in visiting the 
red affect only that part of the head which has begun 
to wilt, leaving the fresh recent blooming untouched, 
though it contains as much hongy asthe other. I find 
«ts a reason that the tube of the corolla having wilted 
and collapsed, the Loney rises in the tube and the bee 
is enabled to reach it. Perhaps aiso the tube having 
become soft and flaccid the bee crumples it down, 
making it shorter, in the effort to reach the honey. 
ifow does the quality of the honey in the red, com- 
pare withthe white ? E. W. GRISWOLD, 

Centre Brook, Conn., June 231, "76. 


We have not been able to discover any ap- 
oreciabke difference between the honey from 
the white, and that from the red clover. 
some declare the latter has more a taste of 
fall honey, but we are of the opinion that this 
is only because some fall honey is often mixed 
in With the red clover which is gathered in 
August and September. In localities where 
clover is not produced spontaneously, honey 
irom @elds of different kinds might perhaps be 
compared, but we feel pretty sure the differ- 
«nce Will not be easily perceptible. 

Ithas beena good honey season here, my uncle 
tias averaged 100 Ibs. to the hive, and I have averaged 
50 lbs. @ bad to sell my honey for17 and 18 cts. Our 
main dependance is white and sweet clover ; most of 
our honey was gathered from the sweet clover. All 
eur honey is in comb. FRANK SALISBURY. 

Geddes, Onondaga Uo., N. Y., Nov. 7th, '76. 

A chip from Sweet Home. The season for honey is 
ended and our report is as follows. Fore part of sea- 
son good, swarming lively; we aimed to increase as 
little as pessible, and frequently put two or three 
swarms in one hive. We lost i5 swarms or more. 


4 ommenced with 103, have now 175 and took 1920 ibs. | 


%ox honey and 940 lbs. extracted honey. We have 
«sed the Harbison section box with glass on each end. 
A hox compesed of 8 sections holding from 15 to 19 


ibs. We put guide combs in each section. When our | 


hoxes were taken off we had many parily filled. In 


he sections we found quite an adyantage, for I crated 
all full sections and from those partly filled, my wife , 
uncapped and slung 2(C lbs. Those empty combs are | 


-aved for next spring and we got readily 15 cts. for 


slung honey instead ef 20 cts.in combs. This season 
our bees did not do as usual for when we doubled 
swarms they would frequently kill all queens in 
which case they formerly built drone comb. But this 
season it made little difference as to the amount of 
drone or worker comb built, queen or no queen. We 
as well as some of our neighbor bee-keepers think the 
slates an invaluable adjunct, cut slatea in pieces of 
2x3 inches and hang on a nail. 
D. D. PALMER, Eliza, Lils., Oct. 28th, °76 


One-half the bees in this township wiil be dead if 
they are not fed, as there was no honey this fall. My 
| bees have gathered nothing since July 10th. 

G. Drew. Bunker Hill, Ils., Oct. 24th, °76. 

And very late it is getting, to attend to it. 
But little time can now be left in which food 
can be sealed. 


I must bother you alittle with my getting along 
with black bees. I put 14 stocks in the cellar last fall 
and took them ai) out alive in spring. I increased 
them to 37, have taken 1710 lbs. extracted honey, 150 
lbs. comb, and they have a good supply for winter, 
although it has been avery poor season for honey 
here. Is not that pretty fair for a beginner with black 
bees and 2 wooden eXtractor? But you may get an 
order for a better extractor next spring, and I think I 
shall try Italfanizing next summer. Sy the way, I 
should have had two or three hundred lbs. more ot 
honey, if 1 had used comb fdn. Well, I must show 
both sides of the picture. I think I can make bee 
culture a success if I can find market for my honey, 
“vhich I have failed to do as yet. I wish you would 
send me a buyer, or inform me of some goo’ reliable 
party who would be likely to wantit. Iaave now on 
hand two »arrels of extracted fall honey, and one- 
balt barrei of white clover and red raspberry. I 
shipped one barrel of basswood to John T. Norris, 
Springfield, Ohi», on the 19th of Scptember; have 
written to him twice, yet I hear nothing from him nor 
the honey. 

I expect to winter my bees in the same cellar as last 
winter. It is a log one covered with dirt. I take off 
cover and honey board, and put on a quilt made of 
two thicknesses of cotton cloth with batting quilted 
between. D>. GARDNER, Carson City, Mich. 


{ think I have found what causes foul brood, at 
least one cause; you have undoubtedly noticed that 
much of the brood of fertile workers dies on coming 
to maturity, more especially late in the season. This 
unnatural brood leaves a cocoon of course like other 
brood, and a great deal of it immediately after spin- 
ning cocoons becomes a rotten filthy mass. [ have 
found this to be the case as late as Sept. and October. 
Such stocks are usually broken up and the combs put 
away where they freeze, so that all may go well for a 
| while, but not with the bee-kceper who uses such 
| combs when they have not been frozen. I was at 
| friend Muth’s this season early in Sept., and while 
| there, Mr. Muth found that one of his stocks had foul 
brood, the first thing of the kind Lever saw. I went 
| home thinking; and on my arrival I selected combs 
| {from two stocks infested with fertile workers, gave 
| them toastock having avery prolific young queen, 
| and in six wecks I had a worse case of foul brood than 
| friend Muth had. I should have stated tbat I did mv 
best at feeding the stock to cause them to rear brood. 

Hiram Roop, Carson City, Mich., Nov. 1, ‘76. 

Weren’t you mistaken as to its being genu- 

ine foul brood ? 
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Have just returned from a two week’s stay at fenton’s 
Bay on ihe Mis. river. Cramer and I have been workme 
with bees for MeGaw and Jarvis. MeGaw has been siek 
for scme time and unsbie te attend to his bees. 
Jarvis teld me not to go nnd telleverybody how crooked 
their hives stx1id im the yard, facmg al? pomts of the 
eompass, some tipped back and some forward, about the 
sand burrs in their elothes, beds, towels, fingers and feet; 
about the fleas and “skeeters” and the het sand ; the 
enakes, rats and mice, an@—Novice I am not gonrg to tell 
any one, would you? MeGawand Hollingsworth have 


Friend | 


/ in faver, as yet, 


150 stands ef bees, Jarvis 193, Dr. Cambell 45, Hammord | 


9, and Dickey 7. N. L. Jarvis wil} be 62 years cold Oct. 24. 


Began in spring of ‘73 with five stocks, increased to BB. | 


Gave me no re port for "73 or 4. 
25 stoeks, very little honey till July 
stocks, 
Spiing of °76 began with 38 stocks inereased to 168, host 14 
hy gomg to the woods. 

2(00 Ibs. honey, mostly in small 6 
honey at an average of 17 cents. 


Ib. boxes. 


Spring of °75 began with | 
Sth, built up to 45) 


Profit from sale of bees and honey $301.59, | Streth hive and J. P. 


Has sold and has on hand over | 
Has sold his | 
It 3s a good loeation for | 


bees but the bee-keeper must put up with a great many | 


inconvenienecs. I enjoyed myself tip top while there: 
friends Jarvis, Dickey, Hammond, Leouck, ete. made the 
siay less lonesome by their neighborly visits. 

Wit M. KELLOG6, Oneida, Is. Aug. 24th, 1876. 


My bees have done well this season, and are in fine 
conditien for winter. What extracted honey I did take, 
about three barre}s, I have sold for 20 cts. per Tb. 
my honey te town in a Jarge tin ean, and call on the | 
families, and insist that they buy a little. even if it be 
only one }b , and the next time I eall scme wil? take 20 | 
tbs. and some as much as 40 Ibs. in eourse of the years 
i am surprised to see some bee-keepers offer honey 

and 10c. when I feel sure they could get 20c for att aan 
could spare, if ihey would take pains to build up a home 
market. Joun A. BUCHANAN. 

Winterville, Ohio, Oct. 16th, 1876. 


HORNETS EATING LARVAE. 

Near the top of the Missouri grade, about 4 miles N 
of San Diego, 2 swarm of bees have taken possession of a 
smal} box culvert under the main wagon way. 
ing them lately, I noticed an unusual commotion among 
the bees, and, 
ter,’ I found they were fighting away some yellow jxckets 
or common horneis. As I stood there watching the ficht, 
I noticed a yellow jacket 
a bee. The hornet seemed to be carrying something, and 
to see what it was, L put a stick on him, and found he 
had the larva ofa bee about & grown. This then ex- 
plained the trouble—the yellow jackets were after the 
larve. Yellow jackets are very troublesome here, If 
you leave a picee of fresh meat exposed they wiil come by 
dozens, «ach gnawing off a piece the size of a pea and fly- 
ing away. They will soon carry away several pounds. 

G. F. MERRIAM, San Luis Rey, Ca). 


I commenced the bee business with the common Lang- 
stroth hive, and have improved it until I now have one 
that I think will suit me. I have named it P. P. S. 8 
which being interpreted means, Perfeetion Perfected, and | 
Simplicity Simplified. I have loaned my Gleanings, and | 
cannot recollect the name of the man that winters his 
bees in a box with straw or leaves around the hive. I! 
like the plan, but why not make a bex long enough for | 
25 or 50 hives, 6 inches t. I have one 32 feet 
top and both sides on hinges, so that Lean get a current 
ofair through it on a hot dey, and have it perfectly 
shaded. I have never winterel bees init. [have a good 
warm basement kitchen that I shall give up to the 
I have usually winterad ina cellar, but 


angr } » | 
apar long, 


pees 


this winter. it is 


DEC 





soinetimes too danrp. The basement is wnder the parlor, 
where the orzun is played considerably, bat I think they 
like musie better than I do, when a guiekstep is played 
around my ears. Geo. PERRS, Peru, Il. Oet. 17th, *7¢. 

The pian of building the hives together, has 
many advantages, but. it makes them more cif- 
ficult to handle. The plan seems to be little 
but late developments may 
obviate the diffic ul ties. 


spring I ‘eeagtit one swarre of bee» 
At that time I did not know a hon- 
ey bee when I saw it. I now have 34 swarms in good con- 
dition, and have sold altogether $265,00 worth of hone) 
True, this is nothinz very great, but then I am satisfied- 
I owe my suceess largely to GLEANINGS ; | use the Lang- 
Moore’s raswk (see P. 72, Volk. 4 No. } 
The fdn. has proved fy eomplete suecess 
. A. PRLEsCueER. 


Pour years ages hat 
in box hive. fer $10. 


GLEANINGS). 


with me. 
Sauk Rapids, Minn. Oct. ith, 3876. 


When bees are wintered in ce ar er frost proof house, 
how wide have you found it best to leave the emtrances of 
hives? When the entrance extends full length of end of 
the hive, would you leave entirely open for strong esl 
nies and graduate for medium and weak ones 


| G. G. Scorr, Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 18th, 1876. 


I take | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} youin July. 


E. | 


upon stopping to see “what was the mat- | 


| *ehaft”? 
In pass- | “Chaff 


We have generally closed the entrance up 
in October, until but two or three bees could 
pass at once, and thus we let it remain until 
it needs enlarging in May or June. Of late 
we have been much inclined to think, if the 
| stocks are strong, the entrance need not be 
meddled with winter or summer. Our chatt 
hive has one 3g by 2 inches, and we propose 
trying to keep “pees enough inside to keep on’ 
both frost and robbers. 

I raised two queens from the larvae I received from 
One was a nice queen producing yellow 
bees, the other was « small black queen whose worker 
progeny are hybrids. My bees have done well this 
summer ; inereased from 8 to 24. I am interested in 
and the ventilation subject. F.C. WHITE. 
Euclid, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 


The past season has been an unusually good one with 


| the honey producers of this sectiou, but I think a great 


come tumbling out followed by | 


many hives will be empty in the spring from over swarm- 
ing and failure of late honey crop. I bad five hives in 
the spring; I have increased to twelve and sold several 
queens, and have taken over five hundred pounds of 
choice comb, for which I find good sale at home 

per pound. I use 7 inches deep second story with div.- 
sion board through centre lengthwise, giving two rows of 
small frames, twelve in a row. Don't you think it « 


ab 25¢ 


| little unhandy to examine a Live with section boxes 


resting on the frames? For quilts I take seemless bavy, 


| turn them wrong side out, lay in a sheet of cotton bat- 


| ting, or what is better, a piece of rag carpet, 


quilt im 
wide rows on the machine, then eut into three pieces 
and I have three quilts which fit the tops of my hives 
12x18. Por feeders I use shot bags which seem to answer 
admirably. I would say to correspondent in September 
No. of GLEANINGS that I delieve I can intraduce 100 
queens Without a loss, every effort being suecessful since 
the bit of experience: in GLEANINGS when [ wes 
more of a greenhorn than now. I have introduced a erent 
many for myself and neighbors, and I have never lost: 
eause whatever, and hay 
Hoping for contmued 
W. O. ATKINS 


given 


hive of bees from any e neve 
success t 


leave me. 
Tam \ 
Il}. Oct. : 


hada 
GLEANINGS, 


swarm 
res py N. 


Vermont, 1876. 
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itis too much trouble to handle broo2 and boxes all 
irom the top. I suggest you call &H “the Immovasle 
‘hive.’ The difficulty of taking oat and patting in the 
packing is greatly reduced where buckwheat chaff is 


used, as %:aimost packs itself when tarned im; 3 or 4 | 
bushels will pack a hive underneath and on sides to | 


top of brood chamber. 
separate by nailing to top piece of scantliag for stand, 
and have the lids hook together at two opposite 


Then make bottom of box | 


In Septeraber I teok off the upper hive, and found large 
holes in nearly every comb. Parts of several combs were 
entirely gone, and the adjacent ones bulged inte the 
spaces somade. How do you account for this? Isaw no 
worms. The hive was full of honey. What ere the con- 
ditions that davor the souring of honey? Some koney ex- 
tracted in June put into a new, waxed, headless firkin 


| and covered with two thicknesses of paper and a fiat 


tvansverse corners and it will be very hamdy for ta- | 
King out, packing and handling brood or boxes and | 


uanipulating generally. J.P. MOORE. 


inghampton, N. ¥., Nov. 2d, 76. 


Lees have dome admirably this fall, have taken an 
average of0 lbs. of very fine extracted honey. 
siop making box honey as I can not find sale for 
it, and it is the very finest kind of clover honey. 

PAUL VIALLON, Bayou Goula, L.2., Nov. 5th. ‘76. 

That is right frend V., give them their 
choice, and don’t stop to argue the matter. 


{fave jast returned from the Centennial and the 
“spirit moves” me to write a few lines for GLEANINGS. | 
i came away with an exceedingly friendly feeling | 
toward the Police force, for how else would one find 
(he house apiary er the one or two hives, among the 
countless numbers ¢f articles from every other de- 
partment o€ industry. After enquiring of every po- j 
iiceman we could get our eye on, from the Main | 
building to the centre of Agricultural hall, we at last | 
vound one bee hive (a triend says there were several | 
in the British Department) and that from Canada. 
< apt. Metherington’s display of honey in sections s 
very nice, but leoks lonely from so large a family of 
tee-keepers as we have. We wanted to see the Aire | 
trom which those nice sections were taken, contrasted 
with the steaw ene shown. We went to the house api- 
ary where we found several names of bee-keepers 
present, on a slip of paper tacked on the door; among 
them that of Cyula Linswick, whom we wished very 
much to see. The door of the house was open but 
ihe gentlemen inside did not seem inclined to receive . 
visitors. We saw a hive at a little distance being put 
up, but nec a bee flying anywhere. We sincerely hope | 
that the next time the world’s bee-keepers meet, the 
cicpartment may be better represented. M. 

Medina, O., Nov. 6th, 7é. 


| had 13 swarms July 24. Extracted 68 Ibs on the 24th, 
o! July, and in the next fifteen days they gathered 425 lbs. 
extracted honey. Three of the swarms were very smaii. 
i iad one large swarm that gathered 23% Ibs. in three 
days. The honey was gathered from Ree Balm which is | 
plenty from July 26th, unvil Sept. Ist. I now have 19 | 
swarms all in goed condition for wintering. I twok the 
irst premium on the extractor that I bought of you last 
spring, and first premium for Italian bees and Simplicity 
W. A. Eppy, Easton, Wis. Nov. 6th, 1876. 


ive. 


{ have but a moment to write, it is bees, bees, bees, 
houey, honey, homey, with me. Itis work here the year 
From the 46 stands I started with a year ago _ 

-hbruary, L have increased to 1400 stands, and made : 
taousand ibs. of honey. How is that for high: Have 
paid Out $150.06 for Italian queens, and calculate to change 

y stuck every year. Mr. Amateur, please tell us how 

i wou have beat that. If lam not mistaken he was 
#eue to heat any manin the United States this season. 
PB. BE. Saattuck, Los Angelos, Oct. 19th, 187«. 


ound, 
oF 


When } stopped extracting in dune I had & straight 
iis Mled with capped brood. I put them into ar 
and sect them upen anotiver hive full of b 


ty hive, 


' dows and sometimes even on the walls; 


| give it to the bees. 


| for a little information. 
| ty at this season of the year, whether a colony is 


stone, kept perfectly good in cellar notwithstanding the 
extreme hot weather. A sample of the same in a corked 
bottle in the pantry, soured. Some uncapped clover hon- 
ey taken off in July, kept in the celiar, soured in the cells. 


| Also some buckwheat taken off in September, soured in 

‘ the cellar as it leaked out of the cells. 
t will | mencing te sour be stepped, or restored when soured, by 
| sealding or otherwise ? 
| cations that koney is souring ? 
| uasealed honey; others say, do not pat the bees to the 
’ bees to the trowble of capping the honey. 
| truth in the matter? 


Can honey com- 


What, ifany, are the first indi- 
Some say never extract 


What is the 
J. H. Parsons. 

Franklin, N. Y. Nov. 4th, 1876. 

We can offer no explanation for the bees 
gnawing away the combs that had contained 
brood, unless by some means the moth had 
deposited eggs in the comb. 

The souring of huney, has we confess often- 
times puzzled us; it will many times sour on 
the surface of a jar, because it has been hast- 
ily rinsed, and some water left adhering to the 
jar. As cool weather approaches in the fall, 
moisture frequently condenses on the win- 
this 
soon evaporates ordinarily, but if it happens 
to condense on comb honey, the attraction is 
such that it unites with the honey, liquifying 
it tosuch anextent that it afterward sours. 
We know of no remedy except to keep comb 
honey in a room where the temperature is se 
uniform that the air does not deposit moisture. 
When honey has soured, or become damp or 
sticky, the very best thing to be done is to 
When there are enough 
of them, or the weather is warm, they will re- 
move it from the cells, and ripen it, in a very 
short time. 


Iam a beginner in bee-keeping, and come to you 


Hlow can I tell, with certain- 


queenless ? I have looked through some colonies re- 
cently, and could find neither queen, eggs, larvie, nor — 
sealed brood. Does the queen cease laying at thjs 
season of the year, or is she supposed te continue 
laying through the winter? You say that the average 
life ef a worker, during the summer season is about %0 
days. Whatisthe average life of a worker through 
the winter, and what causes the differeace ? 

The honey cells being horizontal, how do the bees 


' keep the honey from ranning cut while filling them, 


and until the horney becomes “ripe” and is capped 
over ? 
If the queen lays all the eggs how is it that the same 


' egg sometimes produces a queen, a drone or a worker ? 


Gf course these questions wlll be called simple and 
silly by the knowing ones, but are fraught with mys- 
terious obscurity to the uniniatiated. 

. HAWKER, Baxter Springs, Kan., Nov. th, 775. 

As a genera! rule you will find no brood in 
Nov. and Dec., and as it is quite a difficult 
matter to find a queen during these mecaths, 
you really have little chance of being positiy e 
matter. We fear you, as we 
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friend H., are worrying needlessly. If the col- | 
ony has plenty of bees, you have no good rea- | 
son to doubt their having a queen, and our 
advice is to shut up the hive and not worry 
the bees. A worker wil live four and perhaps | 
six months, if wintered in that dormant con- 
dition, that is most successful ; if you overhaul 
them every few days during the winter to sce 
if they have queens, perhaps they would not 
live half so iong—begging your pardon. 

They don’t keep the honey in, it stays in it- 
self. Drop some honey into an empty comb 
with a spoon, and you will find that capillary 
attraction holds it there very securely, unless 
you have very large drone cells. 

We fear after you have hunted up all that 
is to be found in regard to your latter query in 
the books and journals, that it will be “myste- 
rious obscurity” still. We believe the latest 
conclusion is, that the queen lays two kinds 
of eggs, drone and worker, or perhaps we 
might say, impregnated, and unimpregnated ; 
the workers have a secret of their own in re- 
gard to queen rearing, probably. All we can 
make out about it is that they give the work- 
ers and drones pollen and honey after they are 
three or four days in the larvee state, while the 
queens are fed lavishly on the milky food until 
ready to be sealed up, besides giving them a 
much larger cell to grow and expand in. 


t think in last GLEANINGS you are wrong in the ecl- 
nmn of Our Homes. Agents are good. The evil is in the 
fact that people ave foolish. They buy either what they 
do not want, or what is worthless, in nine eases out of 
ten. Since I was married, I think there have been at 
feast two score of agents tosee me. If they had some- 
thing I had no occasion to buy, I said so firmly, and they 
left. H something I used, I examined it, and if 1 was 
sure that it was valuable I purchased. Now for the 
results. I have purehased three times. Once a washer, 
-—the Little Pilgrim—not remember, till my wife had 
actually tested it herself. And snch terms, if a man has 
a good thing, will always be granted My wife would not 
part with this washer for ten times its cost. Once a Car- 
pet stretcher bought on same terms as above. We think 
in one case, where if we had not had it, it would have 


objected to doing so much, it more than paid for itself. 
We values it at far more than its cost. Ht pays for itself 
every house cleaning time. The third is 2 mere trifle, 
but my wife says very convenient. Now dear friends 
these were not only from agents, but from patent right 
agents. So l must take issue with you. 
nounce agents, nor patent right men; but would favor 
showing the people that they must, first never buy a 
thing till they want it and can pay forit. Secondly, never 





buy a thing because its vendor says it is desirable. Either | 


put it to the severest test, or else, be sure that it so com- 


purchase. I teach my pupils differently from what you | 
do yours, you see. Which of us is nearest right. 
people would only patronize a man, after following my 
directions, azents would cease to be a nuisance, and, the | 
evil ones eliminated, would be a positive good. You see I | 
have now only to be grateful. A. J. Coox. 

Lansing, Mich. Noy. 10th, 1876. 

Thank you friend C., very likely I was a 
little too sweeping ; Dut it seems to me that if 
I went to one extreme, you have gone to the | 
other. We would educate the people to take | 
care of themselves, by all means, but we can- 


> | made, ete. 
mends itself to common sense, that yon cannot regret a | 


If the | 


not help thinking there are few possessed 0: 
that strong common sense needed to make 
them proof against accomplished——agents- 
Gamblers and confidence men are hunted out 
by the officers of the law, and yet it seems no 


| one of good common sense should suffer by 


such men. Do not the police regulations of 
our large cities seem to take it for grante? 
that humanity ts not eqaal to the task of car 
ing for itself, but needs to be taken care of? 
Perhaps I sha!l have to admit being one of the 
unfortunates that fall @ ready prey to those 
who make falsehood one of the fine arts. 

Our board of education recently paid an 
agent $150.00 for an air pump (friend of ectuca- 
tion you see) that is worth $20.00. Now no 
such firm as he claims to represent is to be 
found, and the $130. 00 is a total loss; yet the 
board is composed of some of our shrewdest 
business men. I wus still more astonished to 
find he had succeeded in obtaining the same 
amount from the county seat of an adjoining 
county ; yet his plans were so well laid, that 
when we looked into the details we were in- 
clined to pity rather than blame his victims. 
Shall we let such fellows “roam at large” with- 
out a protest ? 


The season for apiarian labor this year has about 
closed, and now comes the time to think ont and mi- 
ture our plans for the future. Esay plans because | 
hardly think there are any of our active and most 
suceessful apiarians but what consider their apiarics 
more or less experimental ones. This ts the fact ar 





| regards my owl&, and when it ceases to be otherwise. 


it seems to me the business will lose half its charms. 

I am So sitwated that I can not give my whole atten - 
tion to my bees at all times when it is absolutely nec- 
essary ; this state of things has brought me face to 
face with the guestion of non-swarming hives. Ani! 
now after trying different sizes all the way up to Ha- 
zen’s, for such a hive, I venture this prediction: that. 
the prevention will not be so much in the size an? 
form of hive, as in the time and way bees are handled 
at or about swarming time. 

Starting out with the proposition, that every bee- 
keeper should make, tf possible, his own bives an:t 


: ‘ | boxes, in fact everything he needs, I propose the fo!- 
been neccessary to give up covering a fioor, as the carpet | 


lowing: First, what kind of section box do your rea:- 
ers prefer? Let us have a full opinion all round, 
stating the size of section and how made. How piaced 
together and held as a box, also what kind of guides 


| in short, the box in complete condition to place in the 


| hive. And now let me say here, that I think this ques- 
1 would not de- | 


tion of small frames worked as section bexes, in all 
its bearings, is one that we would do well to fully un- 
derstand. 

GLASS BOXES—How shall we make them? Let u- 
have the size of box—size and kind of post and how 
The place of market may have something 
to do with this question, if so, all right,—state it. 

What is the best shipping case or erate, and how 


made ? 
What is the best material for cleaning propolis 


from glass ? 
Will GLEANINGS be 30 kind as to give fvll partici- 


' lars of shape, size, etc., for fancy pieces and how to 
place them ? 


These questions may seem to some simple, perhaps 
they are so, but to the average bee-keeper they arc 
important. R. HW. MELLEN. 

Amboy, Ills., Nov. lith, °76. 

Guess you are pretty nearly right about the 
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uon-swarming. We would if possible make | wondered since, whether the kind and chris- 
the section box take the place of all glass box- | tian spirit whic h seemed to pervade this man’s 
es; in our market, it seems to have dore so| whole life, were not drawn somewhat, from 
without any urging. his daily visits with these dumb friends. 

At present, we know of no better shipping | Those who do all their labor in their offices 
case or crate, than the one given on the cover) or counting rooms, Z fear are trespassing 
of our Sept. No. Nothing can be much cheap- | against God’s laws; and many of our finest 
er than benzine to remove propolis. We shall; ane most successful market gardeners, grow- 
be glad to pablish all that may be sent us that ers of small fruits, and even apiarists, are 
is new, in regard te the above subjects. ' men whe have been cducated for the profess- 

rs ions. 
Have you Furae or Heath in your neighborhood ® 
We have no Furze, or Heath, that we kuow of. 


ZOME QUERIES FROM ENGLAND. 

Will you be kind enough to give me the percentage, | 
chemical composition, of pollen and of the foods of worker | { jought a jar of San Diego comb honey in Sept.; it 
tud royal grabs? was solid, but after warming, it was found to consist of 

_Weextract as follows from an article in} extracted with two or three thin slices of sealed comb 
Vol. fi, A. B. J., page 137. | honey. Contents about i 1b., price Ys. 8d. What is its 
' wholesale and retail price in America ? 

San Diego honey, put up in glass jars, 
. should retail at about 35c. per lb., and should 
\uthosmim, Hyppuric acid, Cerinthin, Pollenin, Cellu- | not cost at wholesale, more than 25c for small 
lose, Exitholin. ‘ lots, or 20c. for large. This is for jars con- 

Of the enumerated fifteen substances only three—albu- | taining both comb and extracted. For whole- 
men, byppurie acid, and pollenin—are nitrogenows. The | sale prices of extracted only, see Muth’s quo- 
vest consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. tations in this No. 

The most im portant nutritious substances are, unques- I had great difficulty in finding among the grocers of 
tionably, albumen, (7 per cent.,) pectin, grapesugar, and | this caty, (population 80,000) a purchaser for a smalt 
the futs (6 percent). Possibly, also, the hyppuric acid. | quantity of comb honey in sectional supers, of finest 
The other substances play a subordinate part as nutri- quality ; at last I sueceeded and mine was sold at is. for 
inents and some, such as cellulose, are of no gage comb honey and 8d. for extracted. The grocer retailed 
| 


Bee-bread consists of the followirg substances : 
Albumen, Pectic acid, Grapesugar, Butyric acid,. Myri- 
‘cne. Palmatin acid, Stearine acid, Oleic acid, Glycloxyd. 


whatever, being discharged undigested by the bees. them at ls. and 1s. 8d. per lb. Grocers give here from 6 
The Anthosmmn aid Erithalin (perhaps the Cerinthin | to sd. for extracted honey. A dark sample of extracted 
‘ikewise) are exhalations from the body of the bee, and | honey is exhibited in a chemist’s window marked 10¢. 
-con to pemetrate the entire mass of the combs and the! Jy your attempts at marketing your honcy, 
whole interior of the hive; the Anth»ysmin comm unica- you did not get it into the hands of the pro- 
ting its pecwliar odor to the wax, and the Eritha'in im- per persons, we fear. Experience seems to 
parting thereto its yellow color, frequently coloring also! jndieate that such a trade must be built up. 
the frames and the internal surface of the hive. Both We now retail on an average 1000 Ibs. annu- 
sibstanees ave readily procured from yellow wax.” ally, and our subscribers write, many of them, 
The nectar cf cacti and some other plants is stated to) that they do still better, and that too, with 
«outain cane sugars can you give me the name of any com- | little effort. 
incon bee plants whose nectaries yield this kind of sugar ? | 
We know of no plants in our locality, yield- 
ing cane sugar. 


What is the greatest and least weight of honey you 
have a stcck consume during the cold weather ? 

A nucleus might winter on 5 Ibs. while an 
Do American farmers prefer white to redclover? I[fso, extra strong stock wintered in the open air, 
why } might——-we never had one to consume as 

The only reason why white clover is pre-;| much as 40 lbs., but have been told they some- 
terred is because it grows spontaneously, , times do. 
while the red has to be secured by frequent | What do you say to 5000 cubie inches for interior of 
seeding. brooding department ? 

{sit usual fer American professional men, who keep We have decided in favor ofa brood cham 
bees, to go around tke country in carts, retailing their) ber containing just one half the amount you 
honey $ mention; about 2.500 only. During the sur- 

As a general rule, we believe our profession- | plus season, we would want on an average 
al men do not personally retail their own hon- | 3.500 more. 1 a 
ey, yet should they find they could sell enuugh Think you will find vegetable wax or stearine anion 
more than any hired help, to pay them for tak- | than paralline or Burgundy Hagel J.H. ELpripae. 
ing their own time, and this is sometimes the | Norwich, England, Oct. 26th, 1876. 
case, we assure you they would not hesitate We have experimented with all the vegeta- 
in instant; for the secret of the success of our 3ble waxes we could hear of. rhe nearest to 
American industries, is that no one scruples pure Wax, is ceresin; some specimens of the 
to take up any form of henest labor, at white, seem to answer full as well as Wax, but 
which he discovers he can do well. We re-{ the yellow, stretches very much like parafliue, 
member asking a college professor a short aud the expense fs nearly as great. The in- 
time ago, why he himself took entire care of | uccment Will heresfter be a considerable one, 
his horse and cow. He replied that he pre- for us to think o1 aay substitute for the wax 
erred to do so, because he felt sure it did him itself. 
zood ; and his care, without question, did the 


This has been the worst season with me for 10 years. 


horse and cow good, for the animals were not Have at present over 10 colonies. Have sold a good 
only sleek ¢ tidy ut - , have g]-; quantity of bees this fail for $10,000 per colony and 
nly steek and tidy, but seemed to have al | some for $12,00. Have about 100 metal cornered 
ost as mach trust and confidence ix him, as | ;-emes in use and like them very well. ie 
lid his pupils in the lecture room I have A. T. WiLTIAMS, St. Charles, Mo., Nov. 12, ‘76 
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The yellow comb fdn. yeu sent me last sprmg, worked | 
satisfactorily except one very pale looking pieee of 6x6 in.., | 
which bulged during the summer heat; the yellow fdn. | 
had the cells extended in the b28t manner and also brood 
hatched in some of those new combs. .ConRAD DIPPLE. 

Watertown, Wis. Nov. 3d. 1876. 

The above refers to the 5 cells to the inch, | 
fdn., and as no adverse reports have been re- 
ceived, we shall have to call it a success, al- ; 
though it is packing the young bees a little | 
closer than they do it naturally. It seems | 
there will be quite a saving in getting the 
brood so closely packed together, and we 
should be very glad of more reports before 
another season. While a larger cell will prob- 
ably be better economy for the bulk of our 
comb honey, yet the scraps from this brood 
fdn., may be all used up to very good advan- 
tage for starters, as has been very fully dem- 
onstrated. As friend Dippel received the fdn. 
mentioned in March, we can not now recollect 
in regard to the light sheet mentioned, bnt 
presume it was some of our first paraffine ex- 
periments. 


One year ago I bad 9% stocks of bees, and yet at the | 
beginning of this season I had only 63 left. I @ivided my | 
time between the shop and the apiary, and at the close of 
the season had 104 stocks. And then eame along some 
miserable sneak thieves, and traveled toward the lower 
regions, with four heavy stocks, in splendid hives, combs 
mostly new, and beautifully straight! And yet we hear 
of Universal Salvation! If that be true, they will, when 
they get to the Celestial Paradise, be apt to steal a dia- 
dem, unless the seraphim and cherubim keep constant 
guard! The yield of box honey is 2500 Ibs gross. 

Here is what the local press says ! 

“—D. P. Lane, the honey king of this section, will 
market a ton of honey this season, as the product of his 
apiary. He sel}s his honey in the comb, tastily put up in 
smal} packages, and it is good enough to eat.” 

D. P. Lane, Koshkonong, Wis. Nov. 8th, 1876. 

P. 8. In consequence of this action (stealing) of human 
hyenas, superadded to the natural risks and losses of 
Apiculture, I feel blue enough to be a candidate for 
Blasted Hopes. D. P. LL. 

Why friend L. you have little cause to feel 
blue, even if you did lose some of your hard 
earnings in such an aggravating way. There 
is one sure and certain remedy for thieving 
bees and honey, and that is the house apiary. 
If chaff packing is going to be the thing, it 
will not be so much more expensive either. 





It was thoroughly understood that the whole comb 
foundation business was an experiment, and in fact is 
still, notwithstanding our seeming success the past 
season. We first bought the paraffine foundations for 
just what they were, and at a paraffine price; and when 
it proved worthless it was our loss, as, had they proved 
® success it would have been our success. Your putting 
your pfice at 50 per cent less than we could buy else- 
where showed that you were not simply trying to make 
money. As a stock-holder in GLEaNINGs I protest 
against your throwing the dollars we send you away in | 
this way, and I do so on purely selfish grounds, as I | 
want you to use it in your experiments in bee culture and | 
print them in GLEANINGS that I may profit by them. | 
Upon the same grounds I would like to be one of | 
fifty of your subscribers to stand this loss, that GLEAN- 


INGS may not suffer hy it. E. B. Brnuinas. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Well really friend B., with such champions 





| ting our friends suffer in our place. 


| and supposed to be drones after a virgin queen. 


as yourself, and those who have sent wus simi- 
lar letters, it would seem we might learn dis- 
cretion. Youcan hardly realize how much 
we appreciate the kind spirit in whieh you 


' offer to stand the loss that resulted from our 


own carelessness ; but since we “left the door 
unlocked” ourselves, we cannet think of let 

If you 
entrust us with your dollars, we will promise 
to hold them faithfully, and we prefer to have 
every one who sends a subscription feel that 
they are a veritable stockholder in GLEANINGS 
to that amourt. If you wish any new plan 
tested, any experiment madé, or even to see 
what the “bee ranches” our successfu? 
“stock-holders” look like, express yourself to 
that effect, and we will do the btst we can. 
Send on as many dollars as you can, but we 
shall insist that a copy of GLEANINGS be re- 
ceived as an equivalent, for each one of them. 


My report for 1876 does not compare well with my 
others, but with your permission I will tell a swarm- 
ing story. My honey sales for this season amount to 
$1088,05 clear from expense. Sales of bees $433,05, 
total $1521,10. I shall try to winter 190 good swarms. 
I used some of Long’s comb fdn. which answers every 
purpose for comb surplus, but my queens will not use 
them to lay in, neither will young natural swarms 
stay in a hive containing them; though small ecards of 
brood will start comb building in the sections, when 
it can be removed to the next hive and so on. Please 
remember that this card of unsealed brood will bring 
the comb builders up into the boxes quicker than any 
other method in the world. Now don’t all say at once 
that this will induce the queen to lay in your boxes, 
for it will do no such thing if the brood is removed at 
the right time. 

In August 1875, I sold one swarm of bees to a friend 
living two miles from me. They were pure Italians 
and had for their home one of those movable comb 
hives wiih frames 10 inches square, and 12 frames to 
the hive. He now has ten swarms, 9 of which have 5} 
lbs. of honey to the hive, one weak swarm, and one 
flew away to the woods; all from this one. He hard 
no dry combs to work, and no feeding done. The one 
that flew away left early in haying time. 

HIRAM Roop, Carson City, Mich., Oct. 29, “76. 


Your notes on page 272 bring to mind what I observed 
I was 
harvesting on a hill and heard what I at first supposed to 
be a swarm of bees, but looking in the direction of the 
sound saw what appeared to be drones flying in a nucleus 
about as Jarge asa hat brim. They flew very swiftly and 
in all directions, sometimes within twenty feet of the 
ground, then very much higher, always keeping in a com- 
pact body and looking like bees settling in swarmin- 
time. I followed them for 208 yards and lost sizht ©! 
them. One of my neighbors told me that a lot of drones 
came to the ground in a field where he was working cori, 
and remained for a short time. I have seen drones 
chasing worker bees, on a cool day when they were pass- 
ing over a hill to work, When drones fly I think they 
spread over the whole country as the sound they make 
in a summer afternoon would indicate. I have seen ants 
coming out of their holes, small winged, and large ones 


about three o’elock on a sunny afternoon in September 
| filling the air in all directions, but did not observe any © 
| them come to the ground. 


Jonn Bark. 
E'm Grove, W. Va. Nov. 6th, 1876. 
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AWAY FROM “OUR HOME.” 


* this first day of November, we, my 
~J wife and IJ, find ourselves quite unex- 
pectedly, away from cur home, and our little 
ones. Fifteen years ago, hand in hand, we 
started on a similar journey; the years have 
passed, and changes have come, and the hand 
that grasped mine at the depot as I heard 


‘Good bye papa,” is almost as large and strong | 


48 My OWN. 

In the night—Weather warm and passengers 
lappy, With car windows wide open. Officious 
porter builds fire in stove notwithstanding 
protests of all. 
stove a headache, ] velunteered to take “hot 
place.” Plead with porter, but he only put in 
‘nore woed. Appealed te conductor who 
tried te “choke” stove, but could find ne stove 
hearth; said he guessed i¢ would burn down 
after awhile. Asked fashionable gent and 
ludy to “sit up” and give us a seat away from 
stove; world not, so I tried to think stove 


would prevent night air from givivge people | 


‘olds, and was happy in spite of heat. 
se'clock.—Waiting two hours for train at 
country depot. Found a half dozen Sabbath 
school workers, and extemporized “teachers 
meeting,” but none of us had Bible or lesson 
paper, so we drew on our memories for what we 
could collect in regard to Paul’s conversion. 
Made owt nearly tbe whole lesson in that way. 
SA. M—l.ost my stamped envelopes, got 


Wat Hornelsville, N. Y. to get more, or some | 


stainps, and before 1 could ask for the P. O. 
Was very kindly informed where I could get 
nice lager, orany thing to drink. As Gffice 
was nearly half a mile from train, looked for 
some store where I might find stamps. No 
stamps, but every thing to drink. All the 
way to P. O. I found glaring signs of beer and 
whiskey, and the faces of all I saw on the 
street, proclaimed the same things plainer 
than any device in the way of gilt letters 
ukt do. Liquor dealers standing before 
their fine brick stores, talked of their superior 
“drinks” and I really expected to find the P.O. 
too, furnished with the glittering display of 
hottles. It wasn’t, but a red faced official 
gave mea pewter dime in change when [ at 
length got the coveted stamps. If all the 
~treets in Hornellsville, are like the two long 
ones [ traversed, and all the towns in York 
state are like this, what is to become of our 
people? Are there those who like a good 
aluss of “lager?” So do I too, and the old 
appetite was pleading forit all the length of 
that walk, bat may God help me to fight 
against this, as well as all other right hand 
temptations, as iong as life shall last if need be. 

11 A. M—Somebody has a very pretty apia- 
vy of American hives across the river a few 
tuilles above Rathburusville. Who are you 

riend? With such beautiful river, hills and 

-cenery, dear York State, why cannot your 

people be happy without marring their intel 
cts by “something to drink ?” 

li‘, 4d. 4—Another pretty apiary of Amer 
un hives near Stonington, but we fear they 
tund too close together. 

1 P. M—Somebody has a 
mira. Who? 
2. M—When 


<0 


house apiary near 


we first struck acquaintanc 


As it gave ladies nearest | 


| with the Susquehanna river (a man said it was) 
this morning, Gre could aimost skip across it. 

| But now it has grown so much that it resem- 
| bles a good natured lake, that has followed us 
| just for the purpose of tantalizing us because 
; we can’t get into it and wash off the coal dust. 
31, P. M—A0 min. for refreshments. A neat 
looking new hotel induced us to ask ifa place 
could be given the ladies te wash. We were 
motioned to a place baek of the clerk’s desk, 
filled with men, whe besides performing their 
| ablutions, were being supplied with the 
ey itable “drink” as fast as the clerks and all 
hands could pour it out, and no one could 
spare a minute to listen to anything else. 
The ladies had their tea without washing, and 
I preferred to run down the bank and wash in 
the river without soap rather than try to un- 
dertake it it that den behind the bar. Places 
to gct drinks are in plenty and seem to be do- 
ing a thriving business at every station, and 
that seems to be the only important item. Is 
it because our traveling people demand them 
and pay for them and nothing else, that such 
is the case right in the very midst of all this 
glorious scenery? The individual behind us 
has been drinking himself profane, obscene, 
foolish and silly, and that in broad daylight, 
right before the conductor, and with ladies on 
very side of him? Can not some lmperate 
man start an eating house? And are there 
not enough of us to support such an one. 
May God bless our native iand and help the 
| faithful to reclaim it from this threatening evil. 

61, P. M—Not only does Pa present beau- 
tiful mountain scenery, but we actually have 
burning mountains. We‘ play” they are vol- 
canoes; they are the low growth of forest 
trees on fire, and as they burn out a circle, we 
have a ring of conflagration visible clear 
around as we view it across an intervening 
valley. These hills remind one of a boy who 
has dropped an armfal of biscuit, and once in 
a while a whole loaf of bread; the latter might 
have split square in two. From the way in 
Which the hills are piled about, one might 
imagine he didn’t stop to pick anything up. 
The scenery itselfis worth the trip. One thinks 
“Rock of Ages.” 

Kvening—Cur friend with the bottle is 
wishing he was president of the U. 8. His 
poor brain formed the desire, that he might 
take the duty off whiskey. His wife says she 
wishes ske was, that she might annihilate 
whiskey. He boasts loudly of being a demo- 
crat. 

Nov. 3d.8. A. M—I love Philadelphia al 
ready. Am away down on the wharf among 
the shipping, and the ocean breeze, the multi- 
tude of and above the pleasant 
words and smiling faces, make one fee! it is 
right!y named. Only found one whiskey shop 
in five minutes brisk walk, en a busy street. 
Every body seems busy and happy; cven the 
colored people unloading salt. When I need 
another business sign, it shall assuredly be 
like those here. Paint your board, which mav 
be of some nice shape, as black as it can be, 
and then make the letters of the purest white 
Such a sign can be seen for a long distant 
and one can find what he wants at a g! 

CENTENNIAL. 
10 A. W—T recall all I have said 


). 
aa 
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vessels, all 
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to the Centennial. No words can do it 
any kind of justice. I never, never before real- 
ized that the world was so large. 

Noon.—A very good wholesome dinner for 
25c. at the Dairy. For the first time we found 
honey on the bill of fare, and price only 10c. 
No smell or trace of beer about the premises, 
and dinner in an open veranda. The thing of 
all others that pleases me, is that all the na- 
tions of the earth are so well represented ; and 
the way in which they have sent the products 
of their own lands, the implements they use in 
their industries, drawings of the manner in 
which they use those implements, with ex- 
planations in their own language, translated 
to ours, is really affecting, and when I saw 
their books, their methods of education etc., 
and realized that these were our own brothers 
and sisters, in the sight of our Heavenly Fath- 
er, I could not keep back the tears; and at 
sight of the department from Liberia, showing 
with what pains and care those poor colored 
people had collected and sent us the best they 
had, and then implored us to help them in 
their efforts to become “clothed and in their 
right mind,” I had to have quite a “womans 
cry” before 1 could go farther. May God 
abundantly bless these people, and ali the na- 
tions of the earth, in this scheme of sharing 
with each other, all that we have done in the 
way of progress and civilaiztion. 

The contrast between the agricultural ma- 
chinery of other nations, and that of ours, 
especially seeing them exhibited side by side, 
gives one a feeling that is realiy overpowering. 
Japan has actually purchased one entire de- 
partment of agricultural machinery from us. 

Residents of these various parts of our 
earth, clothed and speaking though imper- 
fectly, our own language, meet one all through, 
and the thought that all these have intellects 
that respond rapidly to the influences of a 
Christain religion, and mental culture, make 
one burn to speed the work that the mission- 
aries are doing. 


How eagerly we American people, grown 
up, as well as children, are captivated by see- 
ing how work is done. Selling toy tin pails might 
be a slow business, but when a half dozen 
girls and a steam engine, made them by the 





thousand right before the eyes of the vast 
crowd, every body must have one or more, 
and such a crowd was constantly watching 
the mighty presses, and the nimble fingers, to 
see how it was done, that one had to push and 
crowd, to even get a peep. It was the same 
at the glass factory, and we should say the 
prevailing American trait just now, is to see 
how every thing is made, even if it be the 
grinding of apples into cider, and after seeing, 
to be sure all must taste. May our Great 
Maker above help us to keep our appetites 





and passions as our servants and not our 
masters. Dozens of little boys were busy | 
making rocking chairs, baskets, centre tables, 

etc., with their different scroll saws, and the | 
way the multitude took them as soon as fin- | 
ished, at a dime or aquarter each, made one! 
think they might get rich. There is literally | 
acres of automatic machinery busily at work, | 
and apparently to the satisfaction and hap- | 
piness of all parties for I cannot remember | 


during the whole day to have heard an un- 
kind or unpleasant word. The way even 
children (girls as well as boys) are taught to 
use these automatic machines is astonishing ; 
and we can hardly say whether it is that the 
children are taught to manage the machine, or 
that the machine is so made as to be within 
the scope of the powers of the child. These 
little ones receive money, and make change 
correctiy, for aught we know as well as any- 
body; and he who simplifies business and the 
cares of life, so that a child may take charge 
of them, truly is a benefactor. 

Very few humbugs seem to have got into 
such a wilderness of industries, and very 
little was said of “rights for sale.” Philadel- 
phia! we owe you an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude, and if you have used money “like smoke” 
we really believe it has been used to good ad- 
vantage. - 

We are pained indeed to notice how very 
meagerly the bee and honey industry of our 
land has been represented, for the few hives 
that are to be found are scattered widely 
apart, and none represent any where nearly 
the hives that are actually in use in our coun- 
try; they are all much too complex, and ex- 
pensive. Our comb fdn. was pretty fairly 
represented after all, and our thanks are due 
friend Isham, for sending it. A very consid- 
erable building could be filled with the pro- 
ducts and implements of the apiary if gathere:! 
up, and we hope soon to see it done. 

Sabbath Eve.—Is not the secret of so many 
kind pleasant people in Philadelphia, that the 
city is so well supplied with churches and 
Sabbath schools? We visited Wanamaker's 
Bethel school, and were rejoiced to find it filled 
with people long before the time of opening ; 
and when time to begin, the crowd was so 
great, that a large church was filled with those 
who could not get in. These were formed into 
an immense Bible class, and Mr. W. left his 
school long enough to make glad the hearts of 
Sabbath school teachers that represented al- 
most every state in the Union. 

Mr. W. started this Bethel school about 15 
years ago, in the worst part of the city; now 
it is held in one of the finest and largest stone 
buildings, resembling a large church, that is 
to be found in the city, and the interest is so 
great that thousands are unable to get in. 
Even should we not be able to achieve like re- 
sults, may we not remember the promise “He 
that is faithful in few things, shall be made 
ruler over many.” 

Visitors and strangers receive the most cor- 
dial welcome to all places of worship, and if 
the example could extend to even the smaller 
towns, the effect must be bdeneficiai. A plain 
clean board card such as we have mentione:, 
tells the stranger where the services are heli, 
and extends to him a welcome, that makes 
him feel the churches his home, as they cer- 
tainly should be. God bless Philadelphia. 

Capt. Hetherington’s display of honey is 
quite in keeping with the way other depart- 
ments are represented, and we owe him a vote 
of thanks for having done his work so nicely. 
Itis a large square pile of section boxes very 
near in size to our Universal. Each one is en- 
cased in glass, and for retailing, the whole is 
slipped into a neat paper box or case, tied at 
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the top with blue ribbons. This certainly 
makes a very neat package, but the expense is 
such, it would have to be sold at a good price. 
The section, which is very light and neat is 
made thus: A and Bare the uprights about 


|: f 


', of an inch thick, and 21g wide. The top 
bar which is about as thick as a common light 
of glass, slips in the saw cuts, shown, and is 
probably held with glue; it is about 1 wide. 
Now if we put a sheet of glass on each side 
next the comb after filling, we should have 
four spaces of 14 inch each left open, and these 
the Capt. closes by four narrow slips of glass 
the length of top and bottom bar. A and B 
are rabbeted in each edge to let the light of 
glass drop in, close to the honey. Our object- 
ions to this box, would be so many pieces of 
glass, six to each box. The large glasses seem 
to be held in place with glue. The wood work 
is very light, and the glass all seemed to be 
made very thin for the purpose. This package 


is perhaps the neatest in the market, but oth- 
ers, such as Doolittle’s, are much less expense. 

On Capt. Hetherington’s table too, we no- 
ticed a box of what we took to be our fdn. 
It is unfortunate that no printed explanation 
was left with it, for visitors evidently were 
much puzzled to know what it was, and for 


what used. 


—Four very pleasant days have been passed 
viewing the products of the labor of our 
brothers and sisters, all over this vast globe 
of ours; and the feelings awakened have been 
almost uniformly those of pleasure, through 
the many different departments and buildings. 
The fine art gallery was visited last, and even 
at the risk of being called old fashioned, of 
lacking appreciation, and of imagining evil 
where none exists, I feel like protesting. In all 
the other departments I met cleanliness and 
order; pleasant and wholesome looking gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen, and I saw no trace 
of either intemperance or other kindred vices 
on the whole grounds until I went into the 
fine art galleries. With the statuary of the 
little ones just as they get out of their cribs 
in the morning, I was delighted, as almost any 
one would be, but when I began to study full 
grown nudity, and at the same time the faces 
of the swarms of humanity that were crowd- 
ing and jostling each other in a way they did 
no where else on the grounds, I could but 
pray that we might have humanity, even in 
statuary, depicted “clothed and in their right 
minds.” This work—carved with a skill that 
is wonderful to be sure—is much of it from 


nations that are not celebrated for their puri- | 
| seems to be the fashion to send you views of bee yards 


iy of morals, and when one seeks for the pur- 


pose of the work, notes the way in which | 
of | 
| self we are crowded for room. 


the figures are poised, the expression 
the whole piece, it does not seem they are 
hardly fitting for the gaze of a people who are 


active in the work taught in our Sabbath | 
| are also pleased to see that none of you seem afraid of the 


schools and churches. 
In our own home again; and with a feeling | 
that after all, it is the best and happiest place 





for, at least us two, of any other on the wide 
earth. God bless our homes, and keep them 
sacred and pure. 
DEPARTMENT 

FOR BOX HIVE BEE- KEEPERS. 

Be have kept bees for 10 years, but have never uale 
it pay. Have now 25 hives, all except 3 without 
frames. Of course they swarm naturally; never had 
a swarm go to the woods. I wantto get Italian bees, 
mine are all black; I never saw an Italian. Had I not 
better sell my entire stock of black bees? Will take 
a fair price for them. Don’t put me in column ot 
“Blasted Hopes” for I never expected much. 

A. F. CONAWAY, Mannington, W. Va. Nov. 14th, ’76 

[Your report, it seems to us, comes under this de- 
partment. We know it is not very flattering but it is 
all we have received, and unless we use such, we fear 
box hives and common bees will die a natural death. 
Do not sell your bees, but transfer and Italianize, as 
we have so often advised.) 


_hotes and Queries. 


HAVE 18 eolenten tt an re hives and hone: ‘Ttaiian- 
M ized 4ofthem. Which is the best way for me to 
Italianize the rest ? 

(So many circumstances are to be considered, shal! 
have to tell you to read up the subject in back v»l- 
umes. Mr. Doolittle, who is just at hand, says “buy 
dollar queens.” If you have more time than money, 
perhaps you can make nuclei and raise the queens for 
the remaining 14.) 

Are the nails used to keep the frames from swinging 
together in Am. hives, in the way for using the ex- 
tractor ? 

(The frames can be used in the extractor very wel! 
without removing the nails, but they have been votet 
too much of a nuisance to be tolerated in other res- 
pects.) 

Have I made a goo1 selection in the kind of hives | 
use? I have never had any other hive in use. Have 
been advised by a seemingly intelligent bee-keeper to 
make kindling wood of said hives and use Langstroth. 

J. J. SILZIE, Fertigs, Pa. 

{Your intelligent pnee-keeper was probably not far 
out of the way. Nearly all of the hives now in use, 
American with the rest, use plain square frames, 
hanging in plain square boxes.) 











To say I am delighted with the microscope is to speak 
very moderately indeed. How can you send so elegant 
an instrument for only eight names? Yes I have used 
some of Perrine’s fan. and like it, only it is a httle too 
thin; bees break it down in very warm weather. Bought 
it before you started your new lot. Make your fdn. five 
cells to the inch (like Perrine’s,) and as heavy as you 
now make and it is just the thing. Don’t like the large 
so well, except for outside combs to extract from, As it 


I will send you a sterescopic 
You can see for your- 
WILL. M. KeLioaa. 


(Oh! I forgot, apiaries), 
veiw of our bee yard in a few days. 


Oneida, Ill. Nov. 17th, 1876. 

Glad to take a peep into your yard friend K., and we 
| bees. There is not a veil or even rubber glove to be seen 
any where, and yet there are bees, for we see them clus- 
tered over the entrances. The lady who stands by the 
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extractor—right in the open air—seems also oblivious of | always bring enough to pay all expense of cultivation, 


the fact that bees are dangerous. The hives are neatly 


and the honey, for both quality and quantity, is equal 


painted, and the view is so very inviting, one can hardly to any of the plants raised for honey alone, so far as 


avoid wanting to mix in and have a “‘bee talk.” 








| we can learn. 


Alsike is we believe rather better than 
either white or red clover, but a3 it comes in bloom at 


Have bees the power (after filling themselves with hon- | nearly the same time, is not as desirable «s rape or 


ey) of controling the production of wax ? 
produced, what becomes of the material provided * 
Medina, Ohio, Nov. 20th, 1876. 


M. | 


| 


If wax is not | buckwheat comin 


x later in the season. | 


Last Thursday I called to see Mr. L. W. Floyd, of 


(Who will answer? We would suggest, that if they do | Mt. Healthy, O., who has the bee fever very badly. 


not want to secrete wax, they simply hold the honey un- 
til needed for food, as when they are clustering out on 
the front of the hive before swarming, for instance.) | 
Will common brown sugar do to manufacture into 
candy to feed bees? P. W. KELLER. Yorkana, Pa. 
{Our experiments indicate a light colored brown | 
sugar perfectly safe for wintering, but we should fear 
to give them any very cheap sugar. Will some one | 


who has had experience, please answer. We have | 
used for all of our candy, only straight A coffee sugar.) | 


Is there any easy way in which tallow can be detected | 
in bees wax? I have bought some which is very much | 
softer than our wax. I bought it to have comb fdn. made | 
from it, and do not want to send it if adulterated. Can | 
it be separated ? Gro. M. DALE. 

Border Plains, Iowa, Nov. 11th, 1876. 

We know of no better way, than to bite off a piece and 
chewit. If it has even a little tallow. it will make “gum,” 
und can be chewed indefinitely ; the pure wax, crumbles 
nxlmost immediatly, separates in small bits, and will not 
make gum at all. We are inclined to think some wax is | 
much softer than other lots, even if both are pure, and | 
this may make some difference in the working of the fdn. | 
However, we have as yet found none to work badly in | 
our apiary. The following may give some light :}— | 

You are probably aware that wax freshly melted 1s | 
quite soft and pliable, while that which has not been melt- 
ed for six to twelve months, is quite hard and brittle ; 
now the query to me is, will comb foundation made this | 


| 
| 


year be as acceptable to bees next season as that newly | 
made ? provided of course it is kept clean. We too, ob- 
served that our queens would seldom use them for brood, | 
but have not been able to determine whether the size of 
cell, or the substance was at fault. J. H. NELLIs. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. Nov. 15th, 1876. 

| When wax is exposed to the air in thin sheets it seems | 
to lose some element that makes it soft, as in the case of | 
bleaching ; but the old, or white wax, can be worked 
just as well as the new, by having the room a little warm- 
er. During the warmest weather, we were obliged to dip 
the sheets of yellow in ice water, before we could roll 
them safely, while the white worked nicely at the tem- 
perature of the air; we suspect that some portion of the 
wax passes off into the air, when exposed to it for some 
time in thin sheets.) 





| Ionia | saw it. 


| October 26th. 


Which is the best seed to sow for bee pasturage 


alone, and which for fodder or hay as well as bee 
pasturage, of the following: melilot, lucerne, borage, 
mignonette, Rocky mountain bee plant and rape? 
Please answer through GLEANINGS. I have alsike 
clover. Some say it is very fine for bee pasturage, 
others that it is not? A. FAHNESTOCK, 

Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 15th, 1876. 

_Of the plants you mentioned, only rape and lucerne 


are of value aside from the honey they produce, and | 


we have never hada direct report showing that it 
would pay to raise any one of them for this purpose 
alone. Lucerne we believe is not well adapted to our 
latitude, and therefore we should consider rape, the 
only one safe to try on a large scale. Rape seed will 





| in 2 th. glass jars, 1 doz. jars in a case, per case $6,00. 


On the first of Oct., he found a swarm of bees hanging 
onafence. He kept them in a candle box for 3 days, 
and then traded five turkeys for a frame hive and 
empty comb ; a neighbor helped him put the bees in 
the frame hive and he fed them 25 lbs. sugar. Last 
Thursday he traded a load of hay and two turkeys for 
two large frames of honey, containing about 20 1s. 
He says if they die it shall not be for want of some- 
thing to eat. He will winter them after my plan. 
Putting the hive in a large box, arching the entrance 


over and covering with saw dust, and covering with 
carpet insteaa of honey board over the frames. Please 
send him a sample copy of your GLEANINGS and 
oblige. W. STUMP. 

Cincinnati, O., Nov. 20th, 776. 

{Ve likely the fever will rage considerably in 
friend Hill's vicinity, since his 5 ton crop of honey. 
Give the patients gentle treatment, and keep them 
well protected from patent bee-hive men, and they 


| will generally come out all right.) 


In regard to the honey Mr. Heddon sold, it was in 
1 hardly know how Saranac got mixed up 
with that article. L. KELLEY. 
Jonia, Mich., Oct, 23d, 1876. 
[if we recollect, friend K vumitted to give his town, and 
we, finding Saranac post marked on the envelope, used it.) 





_ ‘WHE PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Centennial committee of the Northeestern Bee- 
keeper’s Association appointed as a committee of judges 
on the essays, J. P. Moore of New York, H. Alley, Esq. of 
Mass. and J. 8. Hill, Esq. of Ohio. The committee con- 


| vened and performed their duties on Thursday evening, 


Four essays were presented, all very use- 
ful and instructive papers. The gentlemen who sent the 
essays are Rev. E. L. Briggs, of lowa, Dr. W. B. Rush, of 
La., Wm. H. 8S. Grout, of New York, and Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Mich. 

After due consideration, the commitee awarded the 
prize to Prof. A. J. Cook of Mich. This seemed a worthy 
decision, We can only regret that low finances restrain- 
ed our giving a prize to each worthy competitor. We can 
but hope that the unsuccessful may appreciate their re- 
ward in the good done the mass of Apiarians who have 
failed heretofore, in wintering their bees. J. H. NELLIS. 

Secy. of the North Eastern Bee Keepers Asssciation. 

Canajoharie, N. Y, Nov. 22nd. 1876. 





Cincinnati Honey Market. 
MUTH’S SELLING PRICE, 

White clover honey in full packages, (a bbl. or 4 bbl.) 
per th. 1244(@15¢e. The same in tin cans of 10 or 25 lbs. net, 
per ib. 18@20c. The same in 1 th. glass jars. 1 doz. jars in 
a case, per case $3,00. 12 cases of same, $34,00. The same 
12 
cases of same, $64,00. Linn or Basswood honey in original 
packages, per tb. 124@1l4e. Poplar honey in orizinal 
packages, per th. 12's(@14c. Buckwheat honey in original 
packages, per Ib. 12}2@14c. These latter three varieties 
in tin buckets (of 10 or 25 Ibs. net), per Ib. 15@18c. Tin 
buckets 25 cts. apiece extra. Barrels $1,00 extra. Comb 
honey per tb. 15(@22e. 

I have no wagon running but parties come to my store 
or send me their orders. I have never before sold as 
much honey by the barrel. It is encouraging, indeed, to 
see so many different manufacturers use honey now where 
they used sugar before. Friend Heddor will have to turn 
again to the extractor some of these days. 

Cnas. F. Mura, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 26th, ’76. 
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J.8S. HILL’S METHOD OF WINTERING 
ON SUMMER STANDS. 


HAS HAD NO LOSSES {© THE PAST SEVEN YEARS. 


“f USE the L. hive with portico, and moulding er | 
“| strip around near the top of the lower story for | 

~ the upper stery to set upon; I have legs on the | 
hives with the upper ends beveled, so that a one-half | 
inck board will #t ander the moulding. By this ar- 
‘angement the hive is doubled, with one-half inch | 
‘umber to break off cold winds from the main aaa 
| have a loose cover fer the upper story. 

I use but 8 frames in the brood apartment in winter, 
ind in place of the two outside combs, I use division | 
wards made of three-eights inch Lumber. These di- | 

visien boards are made double thickness, with an air 
-pace left by using strips at each end, of such thick- | 
ness as to have each the thickness of a comb. This | 
conakes three «ead air spaces between the bees and the 
outer air. 

Have a frame made ‘er cach upper story of & by % 
umber to fit inside it, with Burlap or any other coarse 

«loth tacked on it with thin strips to hold the pack- | 
ing: tren lay sticks across the tops of the frames and | 
put on a woelen blanket, and fill the upper story 8 | 
inches Ceep with chaff or cut straw. By this arrange- 
snert you will percetve when I set the top story off, | 

| 

| 


che packing goes with it, so I can examine a hive at | 
any time witheat any extra trouble with the packing. | 
| leave the packing on in tke spring until the bees get 
-trong enough to store surplus, and then remove it, | 
ind put the boxes on the upper story. For winter | 
ventilation—as soon as warm weather is over, or as | 
soon as the bees quit clustering out, I stop up the bot- | 
tom of the hive, tight, with a strip of woed cut tor | 
chat purpose, so that the bees can seal it up with pro- | 
polis that there may be no cold current of air under | 
the cluster. Thave a 3% hole bored in the center of 

the hive under the portico, to which hole I have a | 
latch made of 4 inch lumber put on with a screw, so 
that it covers the hole, or by turning it up leaves the | 
hole open or partiy so, as L wish, according to the | 
weather. In the lower side of the latch cut a box or | 
eavity, &¥ by & inch, beveled up % inch, so that | 
when it is down over the hole it excludes all excessive 
ight from the sun shining on the snow, and the bees | 
have sure ventilation that cannot get stopped by sleet 

the outside nor from dead bees or cappings in the 
inside, and the bees bave plenty of room to get out at | 
any time. 

It is important that there be some ventilation above 
‘he packing; this may be secured by boring holes in | 
opposite sides or by driving thick headed tacks in top | 
ot upper story so as to leave a crack under the cover. | 
! learned that in 1868 and 69; I Jost 6 hives that win- | 
‘er, and I soon noticed in the spring that the hives | 
which were the closest above the packing were in the 
‘worst condition, and those that were most open above | 
‘he packing were in the best condition. I have not 
‘ost a hive wintering since 68 and °9. The moisiure | 
irom the bees does noi congeal until it comes in con- 
‘act with a cold surface. Ofttimes in cold weather the | 
trost will be an inch deep on top of the packing, but | 

elow it the packing is dry, and when there comes a | 
warm, sunshiny day, it is well to take the covers off | 
‘nd let the top of the packing dry. I have examined 

ees mornings during ail the coldest weather we have 
‘rere, and have never found frost on any of the combs, 
tithough I have seen somein corners of hives and in | 
he rabbets the frames hang on. J.S. HILL. 

Mt. Healthy, O., Nov. 24, 1876. 

With this article we expected to give an engraving of 
friend Hill’s apiary, but a mistake at the last minute 
ielays it until our January No. 


| inches. 


ON page 305, read entrances 3x8 inches, instead of x2 


WE forgot to say that Doolittle’s nice wax was first run 


| off with our wax extractor. 


WE have to~iay, 1842 subscribers, but oh dear! what a 
tumble we suppose we have got to take when we announce 
next time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — 





Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every Advertiser sat- 
isfies us of ary wey rgd and intextion to do all that 
he agrees, and that his goods are really worth the 
price asked for them: 





MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY JARS! 








One pound (square) jars, per gross.......-...- --- $6 00 
Two “* ie ™ GB | waceetec-aneeeses 8 00 
One vi ' ** int glass per gross.... 8 50 
Two a be “ “ 8 “ = & _S 10 5 
Corks for 1 and 2 pound jars....... 2... -seeeee eee 75 

| Tin toil caps, per Qr0ss....... eee eee eeeeeeeereees 1 26 
Labels ” 6b "| .Weeeveccvecowwecsveccevecs 75 
A thousand Jabels address printed to order........ 5 (6 

| One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross..... 17 00 
Labels for same, - OS cedees 6a 
A thousand labels address printed to order........ 4 06 
Uncapving knives, as good as any, each 50 
* - PCF COZEN..........ccccccevee 4 50 
Alsike clover seed, per bushel...........+.0+0+005 13 50 
i. ses bs “a Koc. ..ccccdevcceccccce 3 50 

bi - 6 4% OGRE. 0.00.. :20000..sceee 40 
Catnip seed, per pound..........-..-cecescceeesss 6 50 
tg «  & OMDCE....0000 50 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Straw mats, bee vails etc., at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars, address 
7-12 CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform price 
of 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


ames inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, We. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, under 
the following conditions: No guarantee is to be as- 
sumed of toy safe delivery, or anything of the 
kind, only that the queen be reared from a choice, pure 
mother, and had commenced to lay when they were 
shipped. They also agree to return the money at any 
time when customers ome impatient of such delay 
as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, put 
up deatest and most securely, will probably receive 
the most orders. Special rates for warranted and 
tested queens, furnished on application to any of the 
parties. Names with *, use and imported queen moth- 

If wanted by mail, send 10c. extra. 

*G. W. Dean, River Styx, Medina Co., O. 


*J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, Ill. 3tf 
*k, W. Hale, Wirt, C. H., West Va. 6-6 
*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. itl 
Miss A. Davis, Holt, Ingham Co., Mich. 5-12 
*Aaron |. Weidner, Bigler, Adams Co., Pa. 6-12 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. otf 
*W. P. Irish, New Portage, O. 7-12 





a Lai a 

Bees for Sale. 
We, whose names appear below, agree to furnish bees 

as follows: A two frame nucleus, full of brood and bees, 


with tested queen, for $€.00, or the same with $1.00 queen 
for $4.00. Where five are ordered at one time, $1°C0 less 


| on each nucleus ; * names use only imported mothers. 


*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 7-1 
Hiive Manufacturers. 

A. I. Root. Medina, Ohio. 

M.S. Wes', Pontiac, Mich. 6-5 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





THE aes MAGAZINE, an illus- | 
trated month)hy journal of 
32 octavo pages, devoted 
exclusively to bee-eulture; 
edited by ALBERT J. KING, 
contaming contributions 
from Mrs. Ellen 8. Tupper, 
and experienced bee-Keep- 
ers in America and Eu- 
rope. A large space is de- 
voted to beginners, giving 
nseful information just 
when it is most needed throrghout the year. Terms, 
$1.50 pe ry ear. The Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book in Ger- 
man or English, and the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine one 
year $8L70. A 64 page pamphlet (price 50c) containing 
a beautiful life-like Chremo of Honey-Plants 
and Itafliarm Bees in their natural colors, with prize 











QUEENS from The SOUTH 


Italian queens furnishes) the: 
E coming season at the jollowing 
prices : 
. tested (HNCED ~ ose = = $3 b+ 
eines +, ae CO 
i uniested queen - waant 1 te 
we reese UM) 
Full eolonies in mets 7 
|) a 2 
KP"Sate arrival ot all queens 
wuaranteed. “el 
Purchasers must assume al) 
risk in the transportation ©» 
tnll colonfes. 





of Mrs. Tupper, Queen rearing by M. Quinby, inatruc- | 45 prom) t attention as possible will be given to all 
tion for beginners. etc., sent free with the Magazine, Wh ad ant: satisfaction po ere eed. . 
on trial, # months for 50 cents. Agents wanted—eash | 714-y RUFUS MORGAN, Old Fort, N. 


commission and permanent employment. Address 
A. J. KING & CO., 6i Hudson St., N. ¥. | 


ISS S, E. FU LLE R, DESIGNING AND EN- CASH FOR BEES- WAX. 


4 GRAVING ON WOOD, 2 Bond St., Room No. | —— 
3,N. Y. Awarded Medal of Merit at Vienna Exposi-| We are paying 30 cents per pound for yellow hees 
tion, 1873. Orders by mail promptly executed at reas- | Wax. in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, deliv- 
onable rates, from sketehes or photographs. Elce- | ered at Syracnse, or 31 cents, if exchanged for white 
trotypes suppticd. wax. If von haveany wax on band, and ean dejive: 
- it at the above price, please do se, and we will sen! 
ren a, kk Ww you our check on receipt of the same, 
i hi Dy 34 E EK WwW OR LD. I ECKERMAN & WILL. 
OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. Issued |‘! “4 Wax-bleachers, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
monthly at $2.00 per year. Sample copies free. gg hd ' 
A. F. MOON & ©CO., Rome, Ga. 
Barncs’ patent FOOT POWER 
TEE | Machinery. Cirewlar est. Serolt 
2.2. ; Saas. Hand cirealars, Rip Saws tor 
Brit ish Bee Journal, { general ripping, Lathes,ete. Torcse 
ig a large, beantitully printed, and profusely illus- | Machines are especially atspted to 
trated MONTHLY; elear type and fine heavy paper. | HIVE MAKING, It will pay eve-y 
It is condicrca by CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, Han- | bee keener to send for our 45 pege 
well, W., London, Knglond. Annual! subscription, | illus os atalogue. 


half-a.guines. . BF. & JOUN BARNES, 
We will send it with GLEANINGS and pay all postage Roo ktord, Winnebago Co., MM, 
for $2.50. " 








MAN-POWER SAWS. 


EVERY BEE-HIVE MAKER SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Will Rip. Cross-Cut, Mitre’ Rabbet. 
Groove, and Other Work. 


Every cut is a Glue Joint. Ki sy to Work and EASY 
10 LEARN. 


4080 Per Minute ag sina 480 the best ever done by the ol 
mode, and Speed is Pow 

< With them the EMER ty WHEEL c1n be used as well as wih 

Steam, with great auving 0 ver grinrdstones. 


Also. Band. Jig é& Bench “aws, Boring Ma- 


ehines & biomery Grind oes, wlior mu, horse, : 
other Powers. Addess, saying where you sew this. 


COMBINED POWER CO. 


TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year $1 00. or with Lithogravh of Apisry. sive 12x15, moi'el free, postpaid. $1 25, or Lithograph will be 
sent asa pre smium for two Subserib-rs at £100 neh 








Any person obtaininz three Subse: “‘bers.at Si Me rch, nay retain 50c. for his trouble. 
‘ * five is ma 
: ‘6 ronan “ “ “ “6 1 00 
_— — ‘above ten will be sent at the rate of 60c ach. 
Or, GL NINGS $1 00: three copies. £2 50: five, 83 75: ten. SG 00. 


Names may b- sont at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will crcdit back th 
amount previonsly sent us in excess cf the club rates. In this way any of the 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured as PREMIUMS. 


Please mention when names are intended for clubs. An acknowled rement will be sent in all eases on reesipi o 
money —for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Veclumes I and II at 75c. each, or Volume IV at $1.0) may be 


counted on the same terms, as we have a 


ee Supply of | AGS VUMBER® Prov vided for new borin ters. 


\s we exn not take the space in future numbers to zo over the same cround azain, and Voluine I conta‘ns the entire 
Furd-mental Principles and 


Ground Work for Staiting an Apiary). 











